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ABSTRACT 

The present survey focuses on certain aajor 
developments in various countries ¥hich are of innediate relevance to 
the production, distribution, reception and uses of new 
cocsfflunications technologies and nedia; i«e«, satellite 
coBittunications, cable television, videograns and new fornfig oJ^ 
video-^production. Technical explanations have been avoided, except 
where they are essential for an understanding of social, legal and 
other implications. Information is provided on concerned institutions 
and organizations. The selection of listed docuoentation has been 
based on recognized, authoritative studies. While it has proved 
possible to provide a fairly complete account of the situation with 
regard to satellite communication, a complete account of the cable 
television situation in each country would not be possible in the 
framework of this survey. Information is provided on current and 
foreseen uses and services. With regard to videograms, the 
information concentrates on software aspects. Completing the survey, 
mention is made of the more authoritative, policy oriented studies of 
the foreseeable technical developments in the communications field 
and their implications for society and the individual. (Author/SL) 
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I PREFACE 



1. The survey of new communications technologies and media has been condact3d with the co-oporatlon 
of a number of institutions and Individuals, In particular Nvith the assistaioo of the Centre do la 
Recherche, Office de la Radiodiffusion Television Francalse. 

During the work on tho survey it soon became clear that there are more on-going activities, studies 
and experiements than coild be accoi^dated within tho limited scope of this survey. However, much 
of the available material is not easily obtainable or scattered among a great nombar of national and 
international public institutions or private bodies, and generally not brotight together in comprehensive 
studies or surveys. At the same time a number of institutions, both rtitional and international, are 
now collecting material; while these activities are often overlapping, each institution not only collects 
but also synthesizes and uses the material in terms of its own requirements and policies. 

The present survey focusses on certain major developments whtch are of immediate relevance to the 
production^ distribution, reception and uses of new communications technologies and media, i.e. 
satellite communications, cable television, videograms, new forms of video-production. In general, 
technical explanations have been avoided, except in those cases where they are essential for an 
understanding of social, legal and other Implications. Information is provided on concerned instltutlor 
and organisations. The selection of listed documentatian has been based on recognized, authoritative o 
otherwise significant studies; in those cases where little material is available, indication has been 
f;iven of known material. ; . 

While it has proved possible to provide a fairly complete account of the situation with regard to satellite 
communication, a complete acco-int of the cable television situation in each country would not be possib 
within the framework of this survey. Information is providad on current and foreseen uses anJ service 
with more detailed indications from those countries where cable systems have been extensively used. 
With regard to vidaograms, the information concentrates on software aspects and does not include 



2. The main conclusions to be drawn in connection with this survey are the following: 

(a) W^ile certain aspects of each of the new technologies and media may be studied by itself, the 
Implications and current or proposed uses cannot be investigated in Isolation but must be seen in 
terms of an overall approach particularly taking into account the relationship betwcoii the various 
existing and evolving media, the institutional and legal frameword, their interdependonoc^ and 



This in turn implies the need for comprehensive communications or media policies, since decisions 
in one sector will affect activities in other sectors. 

(b) Policy-oriented studies or forecasts need a much stronger emphasis In user requirements and 
needs than Is now the case. There seems to be a need for: 

-studies of the needs and requirements of users whether societies, groups or individuals In order to 
provide a ba5ls for technical research and development v/ork, for elaboration of policy and for 
planning decisions 

-studies of and assistance to experiments and pilot prfliects 

-studies of implications of the new media at the institutional and legal levels mth regard to such 
aspects of structures, public regulation, copyright legislation whicJi generally are obsolete based 
on earlier technologies 

-studies of communications media and technologies sbould be related to and undertaken In relation 
to. other Immediately concerned social sectors such as education .lud culture; distribution of 
textual information (mall, press, efc.); urban and regional plannin.?. 




interaction. 
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n. SATELLITE CO^I^TU^^CAtIONS 



1. General Since technology has been used for communication purposes for only somewhat over a 
decade. During thts period, technology has advanced enough for satellite commimicatioas systems t< 
have become a tcchalcally and economically viable complement or alternative to terrestrial 
telecommunications systems, capable of providing otherwise uiiavailable services. 

It is Important to note the distinction made bet^veen communication satellite systems and broadcastin; 
satellite systems. In the first case the signals are transmitted l^stween earth stations coiuiected to 
terrestrial networks or local transmitting facilities. In the second ca^e, the satellite signal is 
Intended for reception by the general public, i.e. without the use of earth stations. Such direct 
reception is foreseen by simple domestic receiving sets, In particular if equipped with small antenna 
or through community reception using more complex receiving equipment. Such community receptloi 
may be intended for u.se by a group of the general public at one location (e.g. a school class) or throi 
a distribiition system covering a limited area (e.g. several classes in a school complex). 

At present there are no plans for systems allowing direct reception on existing, unaugmented televis: 
sets, nor for other types of individual reception. Aiso, currently planned systems which are all 
Intended for community reception, would proWde for various kinds of reception modes at the same tl: 
-in dsns-aly populated areas through medium-sized earth stations for retransmission of the satellite 
signal either through normal television transmitters or through cable systems 
-in areas with sparse or isolated populations, or with difficult geographical characteristics through 
direct community reception. 

jPocumentation There is now a rather extensive literature on different asp^acts of satellite 
communication. The following works have been selected as providing basic information: 

Feldman , Nathaniel E. and Kelly Charles M, : Communication Satellites for the 1970 ^s: Systems 
Progress in Astronautics, Volume 26 MIT Press, Cambridge Mass, 1971 

A collection of technical papers selected from the AL^ 3rd Communications Satellite Conference, 
April 1970, subs^^qiontly revised for this volume. iTie papers represent an overview of Internationa] 
research anj analysis of the communications satellite field. 

Gatland, K,W., ed: Telecommunications Sitellites; niife Books Ltd., London /Prentice Hall Inc. 
EnglCvvX)od Cliffe, N.J., 1964 

This basic work comprises the following sections; theory, practice, ground stations, satelliteo 
economics. 

' International Telecommunications Union : Telecommunications Journal, Spscial Space Number Vol. 31 
No. V. May 1971. Comprises a number of articles covering various aspects of r.pace communicatio 
and includes as supplement a table of artificial satellites launched from 1957 to 1970 and a map of 
earth stations for tolccommunlcation services. 

Pierre , J.R, Tlie Beginnings of Satellite Communications, History of Teclmology Monographs 
San Francisco Press, Inc., San Francisco, California 193S 

A succinct account of beginnings of and first experiments in satellite communication by one of the 
pioneers in the field. 

2i Commu nicattons Satellite Systems S;ich satellite systems are used for all kinds of telecommunic 
Ion sorvicos, including rauo and tolevis?o*i transmission. For the information media they do not 
represent a radical departure from present practices since the distribution of material to the public I 
"^j-^viously handled by the national media itrstitutions. They dc^ however, provide improved service 
^lER^Qed to conventional methods in terms of capacity, long-distanoe aansmission and flexibility in 



use. Th635 systoms therefore serve to interconnect, supplement, e?ctend and cooxplement existing 
communlcatloas aotworks. Existing and planned systems are: 



; at the international level ; Intelsat, Intersputnllc 

- at the national Ifevel (Orbita, ANIK) ^ 

- at the regional level (planned system in Euijppe) 

2. 1. Inter natioail At the international level, there are at present only two systems for civilian 
communications. 

2*1. 1. Intelsat Following the provisional agreements of 1964, the International Telecommunloatloas 
Satellite Organisation, '^Intelsat", was dafinitely established in 1971-. The main 'purpose of 
Intelsat is to continue and carry forward on a definitive basis the development, establishment and 
operation of the space segment of an international telecommunications satellite system with servlo 
t6 be made available to all areas of the world on a noa-discriralnatory basis. The earth stations 
are established and oparated by individual countries or groups of countries. 

The Intelsat system uses US designed and built geostationary satellites. The Organization 
now comprises some 85 countries and there are earth station in some 60 countries. 

On request and according to special conditions, Intelsat may also provide specialized 
telecommunications services for other than military purposes; to these services are counted inter 
alia satellite broadcast services. At present the US Communications Satellite Corporation, 
Comsat, acts as manager for the Intelsat system. 

^Docume ntation: 

i) The Agreements Relating to the International Telecommunications Satellite Organization 
'•Intelsat'^ (the Intelsat definitive ^reemoots) have been published by Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. August 20, 1971. 

11) With regard to the development of the system, technical aspects, etc. regular releases and 
other documentation is provided by Comsat as the manager of Intelsat, (see belo^v) 

ill) There is a relatively abundant documentation available on the creation and history of Intelsat, 
as well as on legal, political and other aspects of these agreements; see in particular: 

C bgyes . Abram, Ehrlich., Thomas and Lowenfeld. Andrea^ i 

"An international operating agency; The Communications Satellite Corporation and the International 
Consortium tor Satellite Communications, in International Legal Process^'. Little, Brown and 
Company, Now York, 197 1» 

• Colino, Richard: 

'Troposod Regional Satellite Systems: Will they be compatible with Intelsat?" 4th'Eurospace 
U.S. - European Conference, 22nd - 25th Ssptember 1970. Venice. 

Ga llowayt Johnathon: 

''The Transition between the Interim and Definitive Arrangements for a Global Commercial 
Communications Satellite System.'' AIAA 3rd Communications Satellite Systems Conference. 
Los Angeles, California, April 6-8, 1970. 

^[ohTson, John A. : 

'♦Organization and activities of the International Telecommunications Satellite Consortium. '' 
Space Exploratloa ond Applications; papers presented at the United Nations Conference on the 
Exploration and Peacefql Uses of Oyter Space, Vienna, 14-27 August 1968, Vol. a United Nations, 
New York, 1969. 
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2t l»2* Intersputnlk In 1938, tho USSR published a proposed agreement for the creation of 
Intersputnlk, aai international communications satellite system. 

In 1971 1 a revised agreement was signed In Moscow by olno Sates (Bulgaria, Czechoslovalda, Ct 
German Democratic Uepii^ollOi Hungary,* Mongolia, Poland, Rumania and U!5SR)* 

The orgaaisation Is open to all countries. The organisations will comprise a General Assembly 
and an Interaatlonal Secretariat led by a Director General, As in the Intelsat system, the space 
segment will be jointly o'.vnod while the ground equipment is owned and operated by each memlxsr 
State, 

The Intorsputnik system will be developed according to several distinct phases* In the first phas 
operations will be based on the use of the USSR developed and operated Molniya satellites. In a 
second sta^e, a geostationary satellite, SJ^atsionar, devloped by the USSR will be used In an 
orbit over the Ini;an Ocean, 

Docu mont ation ; 

i) The Mersputnik agreements have been Issued by the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs; see alf 
UN document A/ AC, 105/46 of 9 August 1968 

li) There is relatively little documentation published in other languages than Russian on the 
Intersputnik system (for docuiaentatlon on the Orbita system and the Molniya satellites, see undo 
USSR), 

Petrov, L : 

"Intersputnik'^ international space communication system and organisation. Telecommunications 
Journal Vol. 39-X1/1972. 

Vereschotine, V,S. : 

Intersputnilv : organisation st systeme internatlonaux de tel<fcommunicatIons spatiales. 
La Rech3rch3 Si)atiale, Juln 1973, 

2,2, Natloial S/stems 

2,2, 1, Orbita The first national satellite system In the world was inaugurated in 1967 by the USSR 
Th? system uses the Molnyia satellites for which an elliptic orbit was chosen in order to cover th 
whole of the US^ territory, including extremely northern latitudes. 

The ground segment comprises two main stations for transmission and reception located in 
Moscow and Vladivostok and about 35 medium-sized receiving earth stations located in Siberia an 
the Central Asian Republic. 

The system is used for both telecommunication purposes and for transmlssioa of television 
pro'^raninies to receiving stations connected to local TV transmitters; it basically -functions ai a 
disti^^bution-type system. 

OrbJta is operated by the USSR Ministry of Post and Telcconununlcatlons. 
Pqcumcntation ! 

Kantor* and Bovodich S.V. : 

Orbita Satellite Communication System* Space Exploration and Appllcatlonsrpai^rs presented 
at the United Nation^ Conference on the Exploration anJ Peaceful Uses of Outer/Space, Vienna, 
14-27 August, 1968, Vol. 2, United Nations, New York, 1969, V 

Kaplanov . M.R.: ' \. 

Communication Satellite Molniya - 1. ^ \ 

op. cit. \ 

Krivos-ioyov , M.L ; ) 
CT' o role ot sxyaoe achievements In the development of television broadcasting in the USSl^. / 

ERIC. Cit / 



Tho second domestic satellite system was established In Canada, In 1972/r3# K uses 
geostationary satellites mviBr the name of ANK developed by tho US company Hughes Aircraft 
Corporation in co-operation with Canadian Industries* 

Hie system Is designed to pro-/lde telecommurdcatlon services, particularly to the northern 
parts of the country and to distribute television programmes in the two national languages to 
the >\4iole country. The ^stem functions basically as a distrlbatlon-type system so that 
television programmes are received on earth station connected with local transmitter s for 
rebroadcastt A number of different kinds of earth stations have been developed. 

ANK Is owned and operated by Tele sat Canada, a corporation set up according to an Act by 
Parliament. The shares in Telesat Canada are ONvned with equal parts by the Government, 
private telecommunication carriers and the public. 

Concerned Organisations : 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1500 Brcison Avenue, Ottawa^ Ontario, KIG 3J5* 
Canadian Radio and Television Commission, 100 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ontario, KIA 0N2. 
Department of Communications, 100 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ontario, KIA 0N2. 
Telesat Canada, 333 River Road, Vanier, Ottawa, 7 Ontario. 

Documentation ; 

Blevi^^ B.C. and Card , M.L,: 

Tho Implications of Satellite Technology for TeUwifilon Broadcasting in Canada. 

AIAA 4th Communications Sitellite Systems Ccmferlnce. Washlnston D.C., April 24-26 1972. 

American Instigate of Aeronautics and Astronautics. 

Chinn lck, Robert : 

The Canadian Telecommunications Satellite System. Presented at the Symposium of 
CommunJoations Satellites, University of Southampton; organised by the British Interplanetary 
Society, 19-20 September, 1972. 

Drury, CM. : 

* A White Paper on : A Domestic Satellite Communication System for Canada. Roger Duhamel, 
Ottawa, March 1968. 

Siocos^ C.A. : 

Network Distribution of Television by Satellite. AIAA 3rd Communications Satellite Systems Co 
Los Angeles, California, April 6-8., 1970, 

Telesat Cnnida : 

A Canadian Satellite Communications System. Telesat Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, February 1971. 

2.2.3. USA 

4 2. 3. 1. " 

^ ySarranpom Gnts for international satoUlte communi cations 

The Communications Satelllts Act of 1962 provides for ownership andopcratfon of the US portion 
of the Intelsat system by a private corporation, Communications Satellite Corporation (Comsat) 
organised accordins with the statute and subject to federal regulation. The original shares wore 
purchased in equal parts by communications common carriers and the general public; most of 
the carriers have since sold their stock to the general public. 



Apart from representing the USA In Intelsat, Comsat also acts as manager of the Intelsat Si>ace 
-^y mont, In Partnership with US international common oarviers (A,T&T, TPT, RCA etc.) 




Comsat also operates earth stations in the US inoluding Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Guam* 



Communications Satellite Corporation, 950 L 'Enfant Plaza, SW Washington D. C. 20034, USA* 
Documentation t 

Comsat : Reports of Annual Moatin^s of Shareholders from 1963 and on^vards. 
Comsat : Reports to the President and theCongress from 1933 onwards* 

2«2«3*2« Domestic S^/stjoms 

The Cora muai cations Satellite Act only made pro^/lsions for US participation In the international 
communication satellite system. The question of domestic satellite systems was not solved 
until 1972, whan FCC, following a policy stat^ement by the President, adopted rules concerning 
"the establishment of domestic communications - satellite service following authorisation by the 
FCC* 

• At that stage, FCC had before it eight applications (American Telegraph and Telephone Company 
(A* T&T), Comsat, Fairohild Hiller Corporation, General Telephone and 43) ectronics Corporatlo 
(GT&E), Hughes Aircraft Company/ Radio Corporation of America (RCA), Western Tele- 
communications Inc. (WTIC) and Western Union Telegraph. 

As of this datOk FCC has authorised seven applications. 
Orgaa!sations 

a) Federal Communications Commission Is the federal regulatory agency for non-governmental 
communications, 1919 M. Street N.W., Washington D. C. 20541 

b) Other concerned organisations include: 

- aerospace and tolecommunlcaMons enterprises 

- operating telecommunication and broadcasting enterprises 

- other concerned institutions or groups such as American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Ford Foundation, etc* 

Documentation: 

Eldridg e, R.A. , Hudfield, B.H. and Talbot Jr, , M.P. ^ 
Summary of the Domestic Communications-Satellite Applications, Mitre Corporation. This 
summary provides an overview and a comparison between the various proposals before the FCC. 
Bedford, Mass. August 1971 

Federal Com ^Tiiml cations Commission 

* 

- Domestic Communications - Satellite Facilities; Proposed Establishment by Non-Governmenta; 
Entities, Fed 3 ral Register, Vol. 37, No. 56, Part K, Washington D, C. March 22 1972, 

- Socond Report and Ordert in the Matter of Establishment of Domestic Communlcations-Satellit 
Facilities by Non-Governmental Entities, Docket No. 16495, June 16 1972. 

- Memorandum Opinion and Order, in th^ .matter of Establishmentvof Domestic Communications- 
Satellite Facilities by Non-Governmental Entities, Docket No. 16495, Decembsr 21 1072. 

2» S. Reg^ tonal Syst ems 

At present there is no regional communications satellite system in operation but plans are going 
' ahead in Europe. * 

2. 3. 1. European Regiona l _&ttel lite Sv .<f tem 
O Following a number of studios undertaken by various European organisations concerned with 
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satellite commimlcatlons, the Council of ESftO In December 1971 approved a apace applications 
programme which Includos a communications satellite programme. 

The objectives of this commonication satellite programme are to fulfill the 1980 reqiurements ofs 

-the telecommunication adndnistratlon for the routing of the intra-European telecommunications 

traffic - telephone, telex, data transmlssJoa etc. - over distances of at least SOOkms 
- the broadcasting organisation? for the transmission of Eurovision and other programmes. 

An experimental satellite - OTS - is under development ani the launch is foreseen for 1976. The 
operational satellite - ECS - is expected to be ready by 19S0, 



The earth stations to work with this distrib'ition on-type satellite will be of medium size and used 
for traisinisslon and reception. All participating countries are expected to establish an earth 
station as near as possible to the capitals* 

One of the most important advantages of such a European satellite system will be the possibility 
to extend the broadband network which Is required for television intercoaaection to such countries 
as Iceland \vhlch othei*\vise cannot be United- up and to the southern and eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean (c,g» Rabat, Algiers, Tunis, Nicosia, Beirut, Tel Aviv, etc.) 

No decisions have bsea made with regard to organisational structure. It Is expected that tha 
space segment will be established, owned and operated by a common organisation while the 
earth stations will be the responsibility of each co^xatry. ^ 

2. 3«2« Organisations 

There are a great number of organisations at the European level which In various respects have 
been, or are coaoorned with the development or use of a European satellite system. The most 
fiignlfioant are the following. * ^ 

S,3«2. 1. Inter-Govcrnmental Organ? satio rs 

ELDO . > • 

a) The Euroi^^an tTaunchcr Development Orgatiisatioti, ELDO, was created in 1962 with the 
objective to develop a European launcher capacity. For various reasons, this programme proved 
less thaa successful. In 1972 Eldo was dissolved as an independent organisatioa. Its tasks will 
be taken over i^y the new European space organisation which will group all those previously set 
up at the governmental level. 



^Thc European Space Research Organisation, ESRO, was created in 1964, While its objectives 
in th3 beginning were focussed on scientific programmes, it has become the main functional 
European space organisation with a programme which now is heavily turned towatdii space 
organisations. The application programme which was adopted in 1972 comprises a navigational 
satellite system, a meteorological satellite system and a communications satellite system. 

EiJRO, 114 Avenue Charles-do -Gaulle, 92 NeulUy-sur-Soino, France. 

c) European Space Con'^eren^c 

The European Space Conference (ECS) was set up in 1967 so as to provide coordination between 
the various European space organisations at the ministerial level. Apart from issues relating 
to the structure to bo given the common space programmes, the ECS has also undorta'tea studies 
of various application programmes, among them the communications satellite project. The ECS 
secretariat is held by various countries In turn. 



d) European Si^ace Agency (ESA) 

In July, 197J, the members of ECS agreed to create a European Space Agency by merging ELDO 
O id ESRO. The Agency uill bo set up by 1 April, 1974. 




e) CEPT 



The European Coiiferenco of Post and Telecommunications, CEPT, is a regional organisation 
of the post and tolecom.nuilcattons administrations of Western Europe. In the satellite fields 
CEPT fulfills a number of coord:.n;\ting functions with regard to the European policies concerning 
conditions of use of the Intelsat system, in particular tariff policies. 

CEPT has also undsrtaken a number of studies with regard to a European satellite system* 

CEPT and its members will play Important roles with regard to the European satellite system. 
On th3 0113 handj the administrations will be directly concerned with the op-aratlon of the system. 
On the oth3r hiind, tbe administrations will bo the most important users of the system. 

The CEPT also set up the GETS - European Telecommunications Satellite Conference - originally 
to coordinate views on the Intelsai nogotiations but later also to conduct certain studies on a 
regional satellite system. CETS was, however, dissolved some years ago. 

2. 3*2. 2. Industria^^ Organ isations^ 

a) Eurospa ce 

Euro3paco is an organisation of Europearf companies in the aerospace, electjronlc and other 
fields. Its aim is to provide a focal point to coordinate industrial opinion on matters of space 
dei^elopments and related problems. * Legal and information services are available to members 
and associates amongst whom are a number of US companies. 

Eurospace, 8-10 Rue Coguacq-Jay, Paris 7eme, France* ^ 

b) Eurosat 

Euro sat is a privately fuiided International company aimed at carrying out management and 
operation of application satellite systems for customers in Europe aid other regions of the 
world. Its shareholders are drawn from the aerospace, electronic and public services industries 
as well as banl<s of nine countries in Europe, 

Eurosat, 24 route des Acacias, 1211 Geneva, Switzerland. 

2. 3. 2. 3, U §er O r^ani sations 
a)EBU 

Apart from the CEPT and its members, the EBU is the most important orgarilsation at a 
regional level representing user interests, in this case the broadcasting organisations of the' 
countries primarily in Western Europe, 

Tlio EBu and its members orga\iisatIons are Involved In various aspects of satellite communlcatlo 
Negotiation,? v^ith the concerned institutions concerning tariffs and other conditions tor the use of 
facUitios within the Ijitclsat system; studies and continuing contacts concerning a future 
European satellite system, etci 

EBU, 1 rue de Varcmbo, CH-1211, Geneva 20, S\vitzerland. 
Docum3atatiou : 

Much of thy relevant information is contained in report^, minutes, resolution^, etc. of the 
European organisations involved in space matters. 

Further information in: 

Altoysky ^ V. A. and Ohaumero^ J« t . 

Status of European Communications Projects. Paper presented at the*AlAA 2nd Communications 
Satellite Systems Conference. San Francisco, California, April 8-10, 1968. 

Bonrli, U. 

The European Programme of Application Satellites, 4th Eurospace U,S, - European Conference, 
cD?r !2nd-25th S2ptemb3r, 1970, Venice. 



Pai'doo, GJK.C* and , Sfolno9 > L»Wi 5 

Regional and Global Implications of a European Satellite Comm?iiilcations System. AIM Papoi? 
presented at tlie 2nd AIAA Communicatloas S;itelllte j§ystems Conference. &in FranolscOi 
California, April 8-10, 1938. 

TassiP t Jacques 

Versl'Europe spatiale, Dendbl, Paris, 1970. 

2. 4. Other Pro jects^ 
2.4. l. Sjymphonle 

In Juno 19G7, the French and German governments agreed on a joint communications Satellite 
project, known as Symphonic. Tha intention is to develop one prototype and two flight models. 

The project has the following main objectivess 

a) to gain technical experience in the development and application of communications satellites 

b) to improve the experience of the European aerospace industry for further participation in 
similar International projects 

1.0) to perform an experimental programme of television, voice and telephone transmissions 

One of the objectives of the project is to investigate methods for the exchange of television 
programfnes In regions which have developed , but over-utilized terrestrial network (Europe), 
to establish television connection between France and French-spoaWng countries and to study 
educational television transmissions via satellite. 

It is expected that the flight models will be launched by 1975. 

The Symphonic satellites are intended to work both with the kind of large earth station now used 
with the Intelsat system and with special, middle-sized earth stations for transmission and 
reception. 



Orga n! sntions 

For the Symphonic project, special consortia have been created In France and Germany. 
Dqcumen tation r 

Pfeiffcr, B. and Viellard, P. : 

Hie Telecommu^^cations Satellite Project S^mphcni e. 

Paper presented at the meeting on "Communication Satellites", British Interplanetery Society, 
Southampton, 19 and 20 September, 1972, 

Sueur, R. : 

Lc Project symphonic at ses Applications 

4eme- Conference Etats-Unis/Europe d'Eurospace, Venise 22-25 Septe.iibre, 1970. 



Advinocd Satellite Systems, in particular braodoas t satellite systems 
General 

Plans for experiments In the U3e of advanced satellite systems, in particular for direct 
broadcasting, or for the establishment of such systems have advanced In many parts of the 
world. In most cases, the purposes of such systems are for educational television progrommin 

Docum e ntation ? i 

Burke, Joseph : 

^'K!xp«3 VI mental systems in applications technology satellite (ATS F&G) 
g|^(^ JAA 4th Communications Satellite Systems Conference. American Institute of Aeronautics and 



Astmia^Alcs, Washington D.C.I April 24-26| 1972» 
Pil^ Kicbard j 

Komnmnlkations-Satelliton in der BildugsplnnuAjj 

inlatcrnationalps Jalirbush dor Erwachsenenbildang. Quelle and Meyer, Heidelberg 1971* 
Jamison^ Daan : 

JO^timal Utilizatioii of Communication Satellites for Edmoatloiial Pui*posos. 
AIAA 2ad Communications Satellite Systems Conference* San Francij^ooi Califor»ila, April 8-lC 

Knopow, J.J. : 

Next generation com munf cations satellites. 

AIAA 4th Communications Satellite Systems Conference American Institute of Aeronautics anH / 
Astronautics. Washington D.C.i April 24-26 1972. 

Les S\tcllites d'Education; Collocfie International, Nice, 3-7 Mai, 197U 
Centre National d'Etudes Spatiales, Paris, 1971. 

Morgan, Robert P. and Singh, JaiP. : 

A Guide to the Literature on Application of Communications Satellites to Educational Developmo; 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Media and Technology. Sta:iford Qnlverslty, California, 
April, 1972. 

Rost ow, Eugene V» ed: 

Satellite Communications and Educational Television in Less Developed Countries. 

Staff Paper three, President's ^Task Force on Communications Policy, US Department of 

Commerce, Washington D.C. June 19G9. 

&jbramm> Wilbur and Platt^ William J. : 

Satellite -Distributed Educational Television for Developing Countries - Summary Report. 
Prepared for Agency for International Development. Washington D.C. August 1968. 

Schranrm^ Wilbut ; 

Communication Satellites forEducation, Science and Culture. 

UNESCO, Paris IOCS, (Reports and Papers on Mass Communication No. 53) 

USA 

Tho first experiments in the use of this techiology will take place In the United Si^ites. The ' 
experimental NASA Satellite ATS-F which is due to b3 launchad in 1974, will be used for 
television errperiments in the Rocky Mountain States. Tho Apalachian region and Ala^<a# Thes> 
transmissions are intendsd for educational purposes and tha cxpariments will bo carried out for 
a period of about nine months. 

pr ^^anl$atio>i >^ ; 

National Aeronautical and Space Administration (NASA) 
Washington D.C. 

Docu men tation : 

1^-1^1 S ingh > J., Anderson^ B. , and G rcenburg , E. : 
Sateltitos for US Educacional needs: Opportunities and Systems. 

AIAA 4lh Commurjications Siitelllte Systems Conference. Washington D.C. April 24-26 1972. 
American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics* Now York. 



India 
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After the exporimonts in the U.S.A. , Tho ATS-F will be moved to a positioi\ over the 
rn^i^-^eean. In accordance with the agreement conolud^d :'n 19C9 between the Indian EJepartnlcnt of 



Atomic Energy vnd the US National Aeronautics a:id Spaco Administration, the satellite will 
be used for tlie Satellite Instructional Television Experlmont (SITE) for about a year, SITE 
will broa'l:3a.5t programmes to about 5,000 selected viUases of which about 3,ooo will receive 
the signal through rebroadcasts by regular tele\1$ion t^^mitters and about 2,000 for direct 
viewing on conimunUy receive rs. 

The Indian authorities will be completely responsible for the earth segment and piogrammingi 
The general objectives of the exi^eriment are to gain experience Id the development and 
management of a satellite-based instructional television system, to demonstrate of effective 
mass communications in a developing coojitry and In the practical instruction of village 
inhabitant, and to stimulate development in India. ' v 

The prlmaiy instructional objectives are to contribute to family planning programmes, to 
Improve ajriciiltural practices and to contribute to national integration. The secondary 
instructional objectives include school and adult education, teacher and vocational training. 



Organisations 

Indian Spaco Research Organisation (ISRO), Space Applications Centre, Ahmedabad 330015*| 
Mr* EtV. Chitnis, Programme Manager, SITE, (Responsible for technical aspects) 

ISRO : 

■i « 
Audiovisual InstiMc tional Depai^tment 

52 Jor Bagh, New I3olhi 3, (Responsible for part of programme aspect) 

All India Ra dio 

Broad Dasting House, Parliament Street, New Delhi 1. V 
(Major rcsix)nsibility for programme aspect) • 

Documentation ; 

Chitnis^ E.V, : 

Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE) 
Indian ^ace Research Organisation, Ahmedabad, 1970. 

Menon^ M,G*K. : 
INS AT in Perspective • 

AIAA 4tb Comminicatloas Satellite Systems Conference* American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics, Washington B.C. April 24-26 1972. 



Preparatory study of a pilot project In the use of satellite communications for national 
development purposes in India. 

Report by Unesco expert mission (N. Gadadhar, R. B^ Had;ion, R. Lcfranc, E.W. Plonian and 
N.L. TchistinJ<ov) Unesco document COM/WS/51, 5 February, 1903. 

United Nations Com m lttce on Peaceful Usea of Outer Space, 

India/United States. ^ 0^ 

Exi)erimontal &itelUte Project Men(orandum of Understanding between the Department of 
Atomic Energy of the Government of India and the United States National Aeronai^tics and 
Space Administration. UN document, A/AC. 105/72. 11 December, IPOS. 




PlWns have be,ea announced for an operational Indian satellite system (INSAT) 



UNESCO: 




Brazil 



The BrarJlian educational satellite programme, known under the title Satellite Avancado d6 
O >munica^5cs Interdisciplinares (SACI) is designed to apply the systems! approach to the 



possible uso of a gooatatloaary satellite to improve the capability of the educational system 
aad to provide a ivimber of communication service 

in the first phase which started in January 1972, experiments are carried out between tha 
" University of Stai^ord and the Institute Naclonal do Pesqulsas Espacials ai S3fo Jos6 dos 
Campos. Daring the seconrl phase, the Intention is to demoastrate the advantages of 
communications systems based on both terrestrial and space techiJquQs. A comprehensive 
educational e>:perlment will be undertaken In Rio Grande del Norte* The third phase envisages 
the use of a Brazilian-owned satellite for education and communication purposes. 

pf{yHn lsations 

Instltatc Nacional de Pesqulsas Espaolais, 
SSb Jos^ dos Campot?, Srto Paulo* 

Docume ntation; 

Do Mendonca. FcrnandD and stafis 

Educational Television via Satellite, Brazilian Case, Project SA.CI, 

Presented at Conference on the Use of Satellites for Educational Purposes in Developing Countr 
MdncUen, 12 October 1972. 

Lopes, Onofrc: 

Novas tecnicas eduoatlvas atraves dos satelltes; 
Unlversldade Federal do Rio Grande do Norte, Natal 1968, 

U nesco 

Preparatory study of the use of satellite communication for education and national devolopment 
in Brazil, 

Report by a Unesco cxi>ert mission (N. Gadadliar, R. Hudson, E.V/. Pieman). 21 October, 190 



3*5. Canada 

In April 1971, the Canadian Department of Com nu a I cations, in co-operation with NASA 
launched an experimental project entitled "Communications Technology S^.tellite" (CTS). 
The objective of the CTS project Is to investigate the operation of a hlgli^power reactor satellite 
to provide two-way voice communications to r3mote areas in Canada* 

Documentation: 

Department of Communications^ Communications Technology &if:ellite , 
Press Release, Ottawa, 20th April 1971. 



d« 6i South America 

Pollowing a number of preliminary Investigations, a feasibility study flminced by the UNDP and 
carried out by Unesco and ITU is currently being conducted in &Tith America on a regional 
system for education, culture and development Lnfo5.*mationj the countries participatinjj la this 
study are Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuadori Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and 
Venezuela* 

The basic concept envisages a regional organisation established by the Spanish speaking coimtrU 
In the area which would be resioonaible for the development and operation of a regional system 
using various commuiUcattoa media, including broadcast satellites, to distribute educational 
,^ri9ir>nd c^iUural pi;ogYammes to approximately 20 milUoii students of all grades and about 15 



million adults in 150,000 vocolvlng centres ecjuipped with some 600,000 television receivers* 



IX?cu mcntjUton : 

Minlstorlo de Cultura y Educaoloa/Programa do Naclones Unldas para el DesarollaAJNESCO. 
Semtnarlo Prepawitorio sobre on Estudio do Faotibilidad do im Sistema Regional de Teleduoaci^ 
Buenos Aires, 17-21 December. 

Page Communications Eng[inoers, Inc. , 

Final Report New Cojnmunicatlons Technologies for Less Developed Countries, Vol I and II| 
Prepared for the President's Task Force on Communications Policy* 
Page Communications Engineers. Washington D, C, 31Marchl969. 

Piatt. William J. , et al s 

Satellite - Distributed Educational Television for Daveloplng* Countries - the case of Latin 
America; prepared for Agency for International Development, Washington D.C. August 1968. 

Torfs , Jacques : 
Satellites : South America 

International Broadcast Institute Newsletter No. 6, London Summer, 1972, 
UNESCO ; 

Prepai\atory study of the Use of Satellite Communication 5or Education and National 
Development by E.W» Ploman, W.B. Pierce and J. Torfs. 
Unesco doc. 1903/BMS. RD/Com, Paris, May 1970. 

7. Arab Spates 

Preliminary investigations have been undertaken in the Arab rsgion, by regional organisations, 
as well a3 by international organisations* The results of these studies have tended to confirm 
the potential advantages of satellite communications, both for th«3 provision of communications 
among the coimtries in the i^egion and for the broadcasting of telo\ision programmes for 
commuiuty reception according to the educational and information requirements of individual 
countries. 

Organisatjons r 

League of Arab States 

Tahlir S'liaro, Cairo, A.R. Egypt. 

Arab Statco Broadcasting Union 

23 liasr el-Nil, Cairo, A.R, Egypt. 

Do cu mentation : 

Arab States Broadf\^sti n;< Union 

The project of launching an Arab Satellite 

The First Arab Conlcrence on Space Communications, Amman, 23-23 Sc^ptember 1972. 
Labib, Saad: 

The possibilities of using Satellite Communications for Education and National Development in 
the Arab States ♦ 

The First ^Uab Conference on ^acc Communications. Amman, 23-26 September 1972. 
Uncsco: 

The Us-3 of S.Uellit Conimunlcations for Education and Nntlonnl Development, by E. Plomai\, 
A. berruda, B. Clcrgeric. 

ERJCnesco Document No. 2372/RHS. RS/FF. Paris, March i971. 



8t8« Other Studtes pn i PlftDo 

The French Space Research Centre (ONES) In co-K)peratIon with a certjUn number of couiitrlos 
in Frenoh^spea'dni; African ccuntrlee has updort«kea studies for the use of Symphonie 
satellites for transmission of educational television progranimes (project Soorate)* 

Unesco has recently carried out preliminary studies for u^^ of satellite cornmtinicatlons for 
education and national development in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Documenta tion s 

Baer , J. and Kuhn t 

Do melllcurc3 telecommunications pout l*Afrlq!je. 
Journal dos Telecommunications, VoU 32, No* 9. 1065. 

Soor atc r Television Educative en Afrique. 

Etude comparative entre un system© a satellite d^education et des chalnes de television 
educative nationale. 

Centre National d'Etudes Spaclales/Offlce do Radiodlffusion Television Fraioalse. 
Paris, Re--editlon Septembre 1971. 

Unesco s 

'*Los pays d'Afrlqua au Sid du Sahara'*. 

Etude prdlimiuairo d'uii systbme regionale de satellite pour I'^ducatlon, la culture et le 
d<Jvoloppoment. Ser. No. 2869 RMO. RDFDC. Paris, March 1973. 

d« 8. 2. Asia: 

Some preliminary sKidtes have been made both for national use (Iran, Indonesia) and for 
regional use (South-East Asia). 



In Western EuropOt proposals have been put forward for various kinds of satellite broadcast 
systems, nationally (F.R, of Germat^, UK) and regionally, (ESRO). \ 



Projot do satelUto allemand de radiodlffusion et television 
Journal des Telecommuoications Vol. 39 - X/1972. 

^ Sch3ndcly A.H. and Bodemarm> F.W. : 
Fernsehdircktempfang U bor Satelllten. 

Vortrag am 5. 10. 72 anl'i^sllch der 5. DGLR - Jahrostagung, Berlin. 
^* Jn t er nntional organisations 
4. li Tnterf^overuTiental 
4^1,l iUnltod Nations; 



United Nations activities \vith regard to satellite communication are carried out through the 
follov/lng bodless 

ERJC ^) 'The Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space and Its subsidiary bodies, the Sclentiflo 



3t 8. 3. 



Euro p e : 




I>DCumentatlon; 




iand Technical Sub-commltteOy the Legal Sub»committeo and the Woxiclng Group on Direct 
Broadcast Satellite 

In the scientific and technical fleld^ii the Committee worka for exchange of infounatlon, 
encouragement of international programmesi especially svlth regard to space appUoatio.is* 
in the legal fleld» the work of th3 committee has resulted in the Outer Space Treaty of 1967* 
and two subsequent intornational Instruments on rescue of astronauts and International llabilily 
for damage caused by space objects* 

*Pull tltlet Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of States ?n the Exploration ajod Uae 
of Outer ^aoe» including the Moon and other Celestial Bodlest 

b) United Nations Secretariati mtlnly throug^i 

—the Outer ^ace Affairs Division, which provides the technical services for the Outer Spaoe 
Committee and Its bodies and shall act as a focal point for International co-operation In th3 
peaceful uses of outer space 

- the OffIc<% for Science and Technology and the Advisory Committee on the Application of 
Science and Technology to Development 

0) United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) j UNDP projects concern polnt-to*point 
communications via satellites and dwelopment of broadcasting by satellltet 

Of particular interest In this context Is the Working Group on Direct Broadcast Satellites set 
up by the Outer :^)^ce Committee, according to a General Assembly resolution of 1968^ Tols 
Group was requested to stiidy the technical feasibility of satellite broadcasting, the current and 
foreseeable davalopments in this field, as well as Implications in the social, cultural, legal 
and other areas. 

Hie Group held three sessions in 1969 and 1970, Its findings were endorsed by the parent 
Committee and by the General Assembly in a resolution of 1970, 

Following the action taken by the ITU, Unesco and other bodies and following the proposal bjr the 
USSR for the adoption of a convention on legal principles to govern satellite broadcasting, the 
Group was re-convened in 1973, It was decided that tha Group should continue its work 
particularly with regard to political and legnl problems and the elaboration of principles on the 
use of satellites for direct television broadcasting. 

Documentat ion s 

a) Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly dealing particularly with satellite communicatloi 



1378 (XII) 


13 December 


1958 


1472 (xrv) 


12 Dscomber 


1959 


1721 (XVI) 


20 Decemij^r 


1961 


1802 (XVIJ) 


14 December 


1962 


1902 (XVIII) J 1963 (XVm) 


13 Decembsr 




2130 (XX) 


21 December 


1965 


2222 (XXI) } 2223 (XXI) 


19 December 


1906 


2260 (XXII) ; 2261 (XXII) 


3 November 


1967 


2453 (XXm) 


20 December 


1968 


2600 (XXIV) ; 2601 pOOV) 


16 December 


1969 


2733 (XXV) 


16 Decemljor * 


1970 


2776 (XXVI) ; 2778 (XXVI) 






2915 poa'ni) ; 


14 December 


1971 


2916 (XXVIU) ; 2917 (XXVIII) 


14-15 November 


1972 



ERIC 



Worklnff Group on Direct Broadcast Satellltea 

' Ftret Session i (11-22 Febraary 1089) 
Beport t doo, A/AC. 106/51 

Working Paporst Canada-S-.vcdsn, Doo. A/AC. 105/49. United Spates - doo. A/AC. 105/60 
ITU - doo. A/AC. 105/62 

Second Session » (28 July - 7 August 1969) 
Report t. doo, A/AC. 105/66 

Woritlnjy Papers t Argentina - doo. A/AC, 106/WG3/WP1. Australia - doo. A/AO. 105/63 
Canada-Sweden - doo. A/AC. 105/69, Czechoslovakia - doo. A/ AC. 105/61. 
France - doo, A/AC. 105/62. Mexico - doo. A/AC. 105/64. United Kingdom - doc. A/AC. lOS' 
Unosco - doo, A/AC. 105/60 

Third Sesstont (11-21 May 1970) 
Report: doo. A/ AC. 105/83 

Working Pai>ers i Canada-Su-eden - doo. A/AC. 105/WG, 3/LI, USSR - doo. A/AC. 105/WG5/SR 
UN - doo. A/AC. 105/79 

Fourth Session : (11-22 June 1973) 
Report : doo. A/AC, 105 A 17 

Working P^ipers : Canada-S'vedan - doc A/AC. 105/WO. A».4. U.S.A. - doc. A/AC. 105/L.71 
Unosco -doc. A/AC. 105/WG.3/L. 5 

1 4* 1, 2. International Teleoommunioation Union (ITU) 

The ITU, as the UN specialized agency responsible for telecommunication matters, has a 
number of vital functions with regard to satellite communications. The most important are: 
^ a location of radio frequencies, elaboration of technical criteria, formulation of regulatory 
procedures concerning the use of frequencies and their registration, planning of space radio- 
communications. To this should be added ITU activities as executive agency for technical 
davelopment projects in the space communication field. 

With regard to satellite communication, the most lmiK>rtant action taken by ITU has been througb 

- The Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference 1963 

- The World Administrative Radio Conference for ^ace Telecommunications, Q.enova, 1971 
(WARC-ST)i the frequsncy plans, co-ordingatlng procedures and other systems, including 
satellite broadcast systems, adopted by this conference are those now in force. 

Documentation ; 

Final Acts, World Administrative Radio Conference for Space Telecommunications, Geneva, 197 

Final Acts, Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference to Allocate Frequency Bands for 
£^}ace-Radio Communication Purposes, Geneva, 1963. 

Telecommunication Journal, In parttcularj Space Special, Vol. 35, No. Vin - August 1068. 

J^ace ^clal. Vol. 38, No. V - May 1971. 



ERLC 



ITU Booklets 



No, 2 ITU tijid space radJocomimialoatloni 1968« 

No, 3 Eighth report by th nu on telecommunication and thi3 peaceful uses of outer space, 1039# 
No* 4 Symposium "Space and radloeommunioatioa^i Paris 1969 

No. 6 Ninth Report by th3 ITU on telecommunication an'J th3 paaceful uses of outer epacSi I07d« 
No. 8 Tenth report by the ITU on telecommunication and the peaceful uses of outer spacei 1971. 
No. 9 Speeolies mada at the Inaugural meeting of the seqond World Administrative Radio 

Conference for Space Telecommunicatlous on 7th June^ 1971. 
No, 10 Eleventh report by the ITU on telecommunication and the peaceful uses of outer spaodi 

1972. 

No. 11 Twelfth report by the ITU on telecommunication and the peaceful uses of outer spacei 19* 



Unesco's programme In th3 space communication field Is based on Its mandate to further the 
development of informallon media for the promotion of education, science and culture, to which 
later has been addad national davelopment generally. Relevant in this respect is also Unesco*s 
programme to encourage international co-operation in the forecasting of social changes 
folio \ving the Introdictioti of new scientific and technological methods. 

This work has mainly been carried out through a serlea of meetings specifically devoted to 
A^rlous asp3cts of satellite communications aid through export missions which at the request 
of the concerned governments have studied the feasibility of using satellite systems for 
education and national development. 

In 1972, the Uncsco General Conference adopted a Declaration of Guiding Principles on the 
Use of Satellite Broadcasting for the Free Flow of Information, the Spread of Education and 
Greater Cultural Exchange. 

pooumentation : 

1* Reports of Moetin^ys 

Meeting of Exi>3rts on the use of space communication for the mass media, 
Paris, 1965, Report Doc. MC/52 

Meeting of Experts on the use of space communication for broadcasting 
Paris, 1968, Report Doc. COM/CS/68/1/7. 

Meeting of Experts on International professional arrangements for space broadcastingt 
Paris, 1971, Report Doc. C0M/71/C0NF 5/7* 

2, Other Docamentati on 

An annotated Bibliography of UNESCO Publications and Documents dealing with Space 



Communication, 1953 - 1970. Paris, 1971. 
Gjesdil, Tor : 

UNESCO's Programme in Space Commimication. Unesco Chronicle, Vol* XVI, No. 11, 
November, 1970. 

Plo man. Edwai'd \V. : 

A guide to Satellite Communication. Reports and Papers on Mass Communications No. 66. 
UNESCO, Paris, 1972* 

Schramm, Wilb*ir : 

Communication Satellites tor Education, Science and Culture. Reports and Papers on Mass 
Commuiilcation, No. 53. UNESCO, Paris^lOGS. 



• 1.3. Unesco 
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Broadcasting from ^ace, Meeting of Govenmental Experts on International Arran 
in the Space Ciommunioation Field, December 1938* 

UNHSCOt 

Communication in the l^ace Agej Tito Use of Satellites by the Mass Media. Paris 



^ CABL E TELEVISION AND BROADBAND NETWORKS 
Intro daction 

Compared to satellite commantcatlons, activities related to cable television and broadband 
networks are typically national in character. 

The general situation Is dynamic and fast-changing. Information on the cable situation 
therefore rapidly becomes obsolete. S*nce this technology has so far been used mainly in a 
local context, the iaformation given wili concentrate •i.a certair^ major aspects and significant 
now Uses. 

Cable systems are at present being developed ov introduced in the ih'^ustriallzed countries, 
but economic, technological and other reason? liave so far limited thelv use In developing 
countries. Development of cable systems is pronounced in North America, but is growing 
also In other areas, particularly Japan and ^ertaln Westorn European counti*ie.\ 



There are now two main typos of c^ ole distribution systems representing a diffsrence of 
approach which arose for histori >al reasons. 

In the early 1950 's, partlcubdy in the United Kingdom, a substantial business developed tn 
the wired relay of soiud r ;Jio programmes. This buslnes.s developed mainly in the wirod relay 
of sound radio programMes. .This busln-3ss developed mainly in large provincial cities, e.^. 
Hull, Leeds, Newca^^Lle, Nottingham, Bristol and Portsmouth. The total number of subscril)ors 
reached about 1 rriillon in 1950. 



1) Tae distribution of television 3ig»ials through wire rather than over tho air first became 
known as ^'commimity antenna television^' or CATV. This expression has gradually been 
supplanted the term "cable television". It has l>een argued that in order to take current and 
foreseen developments into account, more adequate expression wo^ild be "cable communication", 
•'cable systems'' or "broadband networks''. 

The cost of the cable connection, programme switch and loudspeaker was competitive with the 
radio receivers of the day and this, together with the convenience and reliability of the system, 
provided the economic base for its growth. With the large scale growth of television In tlie 
early 1950 's, it became necessary for the relay operators^ if they were to stay in business, to 
develop television distribution methods wlnich would, as with so\xrA radio, bo competitive with 
direct reception off-air in the generally good reception conditions of the large provincial cities. 
The result was th^ so-called multi-pair system which eai ssrve simplified receivers directly, 
or conventional off-air receivers through an "Inverter". Since the progva Times are carried on 
physically separate channels these systems may b3 described as space division multiplex. 

The other type of system was developed, principally in the USA, for different reasons. Efforts 
to develop alternative methods for distribition of TV signals were caused by a numbar of factors 
such as reception difficulties due to geographical conditions a- urban development and the lack 
of adequate television coverage In economically weak areas. This lefJ to the development of 
cable systems v.hLch were intended for the improvement of reception of woak or non-availablo 
signals from distant stations and with the provision of more programmes than available locally. 
The most suitable system for this purpose uses a single coaxial cable to which standard televlsloj 
^'^oivers can be directly connected. The dirferent programmes are carried on different 
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frequoncy channels in a manndr anilosous to over-ttio^alr broadcasting^ this method ts 
generally referred to a.3 frequency division multiplex. 

A further reason for the introduction of cable distribution Is the limitation of frequsncies 
available for television. This factor Is particularly pronounced in Europe whore the 
frequencies allocated in the Stockholm plan of 1961 in general permit a maximum of four 
liational television programmes^ In certalg^oases even less* 

Orlglnallyi cable systems were only used to redistribute radio and television programmes. 
The advantages of cable systems were seen as ^ ; 

« better reception 

- possibility of increasing the number of programmes available to the subscriber 

- liberating frequency bands for other useSi In particular for the mobile services that are 
completely dependent on over-tho-alr transmission 

« avoidance of 'antenna fore sts** 

The present interest in cable systems does however not depend only on a capacity of providing 
an extension of existing services* The importance of cable communication lies in the 
possibility of providing new services. These will be noted below. 

1,2« Functioning and Main Elements of a Cable S^^stem 

A typical cable ^stsm for redistribution of television signal functions as follows: 

Signal from television transmitters are picked up by special antennas placed on a hilltop or 
some other favourable location- A cable brings the signals to a "hsad-end'* whore they are 
amplified and fed onto the cable distribution ^stem« 

The distribution system consists of trunk cables extending from the 'lieai-end'*, "feeder'* 
cables branching out along streets and^drop*' cables running from the feeder line into the homes 
of the subscribers- The cables may bo strung on overhead poles or buried in undergroundl ducts 

Currently used ^stems may be classified in two main categories : 

a) systems in which the totality of programmes are distributed to the consumer* 
The majority of existing systems are of this kind and use either coaxial cables or hf 
multlpair wires. In the former case a large number of chamals may be provided, (most 
systems offer between 12 -24 channels but present capacity goes up to 60 channels) » in the 
latter cases reception is limited to S radio programmes, and 6 television programmes. 

b) systems in which one programme is distributed on request to th3 consumer. In such a 
system the subscriber receives only one programme which he requests from a switching centre 
with the help of a telephone dial. The British firn\Rediffusion, has dovolopod the "Dlal-a- 
programme'' system which can offer a choice of up to 38 programmes with the use of a 
simplified receiver. The similar American system, *'Discade^\ offers a choice of up to 24 
channels. 

Each of these systems presents a certain technical and economic advantage and disadvantage. 
So far, the coaxial cable systems are those mostly used, except in the UK. 

liS. Ecoiomtc Aspects 

Both investm3nt costs and subscriber costs vary f^m country to country. 

According, to an American st>idy 1), based on the analysis of various ca^ea, the following 
general polntp have been made: 

- a capital ii\vostment o( roughly $100 per household^ or $200 pe/suhscribor with 50% 
saturation, will be required for a 20-channel cable system Avith minimum two-way capability 
in a major metropolUaJi area 

most of tli3 capital investment goes for equipment and facilities shared by the subscribers} 
jgp^Qus capital costs on a per subscriber basis deoroaso slg.ilflcantl^.with Increasing saturation. 



*• capitfil costs are sonsltivo to household density and the amount of uadergroond 
construction required. 

In Europe tho oatlre Installation cost for a small network Is about $320. 000. 

Subscriber costs also vary, Li the United States Installation fees averages $20 with an 
average monthly fee of $5. A typical European figure Is approximately £5 In annu^ fees 
as applied in such countries as Belglmn and tho TJK. 

Ii4» Future Developments 

1» 4i 1» . Interconnect Ion 

So far, cable systemi^ have been mainly established and used In and for looal eommunlttee 
(\^ether in a building complex, housing development, small town or sectors of metropolitan 
areas.) 

One of the major developments foreseen In the near future Is the Interconnection of cable 
systems, either on a temporary or regular basis. The technology for such intercooiiectlon is 
known: 



1) Walter S. Ba^ir: Cable Television : A HandlDOok for Decision-Making, Rand Corporation^ 
- • February 1973, R- 113, WSF 

a) for link-ups on a more limited scale various terrestrial means may be used (high 
capacity micro-wave systems, wave-guide systems or, somewhat later, laser systems) 

b) interconnection over large areas can 1>3 achieved through the U3e of satellite systems. 
One su3h system has already been proposed In tha United States and approved by the Federal 
Communications Commission 01ughes Aircraft proposal for US domestic satellite system) 

1»4»2> Two-way Facilities 

Future new services and communication pattern would d3p»3ad even more on the provision of 
facllllles for return communication from the subscriber. This would transform what has until 
now been one-way distribution system into a two-way commualcation system (see below). 

1«4»3. Combinations of Communica ti ons Techniques 

In general terms, a great number of new communication services will become possible through 
combinations of different now separately used communication teclmiqaes and services. 
According to many observers, cable teclinology and cable systems will be a key factor in this 
respect. 

As examples may be mentioned! 

- the use of the tohdsion receiver as a display unit for transmission of textual information^ 
In the form of teleprinter output 

- on-going efforts to develop a viable system that combines television an^ facsimile techniques 
so as to nuiko possible electronic Instead of physical transportation of printed, graphic or any 
other textual information, available in hard copy if so required by the subscriber 

- the development of two-way facilities for subscriber response services and even more for 
on-request information retrieval depends on the combination of cable and computer technology. 

ly Servicos Which M a y Bo Provided Through Cable gyst ems ^ ^ 

ii 1 • Distribution: Kxtenslon of Present Services 



Q *nthis case, the cable system functions as a unilateral distribution network for the distribution 
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ui teiuvibiuu auu iHuia pro;j;ranime8 maoe available ttirough ovar'*tbe-*alr broacloastlngt This 
was the original use of cable televiaion and is still the prevalent onOi particularly in Europe. 
The increased number of channels available also makes it possible to extend more specialized 
* programme serWces ^ educationi social iaformatloUi etc. ^ which to a limited degree a^'o 
at present provided in ovor-the-air broadoastlng. While it can be expected that such services 
will continue to be provided by the existing broadcasting orgajitsationsi there would be 
posslbllitios for distribution of material produced by other institutions. 

!• Distribution t New Services 

One of the major innovations mada possible by cable systems is the provision at the local level 
of services which generally are not available through conventional broadcasting. Particular 
attention has been given to local programming of various klnds> public access channels and 
specialized services. With the exception of certain experimental and limited activities in 
Europe and Japan» such new services over cable systems have mainly been provided in 
Canada and the United States. 

U24 1. Locally originated Programmin g 

In both Canada and the US current regulation encourages local programme origination* It is 
estimated that in 1972 slightly more than 20% of the cable systems in the US originated 
programmes other than the automated services. Such local programming Includes local 
news, events and sports, advertising, interviews and discussions, church services and movies. 
In Canada, 114 of the 361 cable systems undertake regular local programming. 

As examples of locally originated services may bo mentioned: 

a) Local government, municipal services 

lyplcal current applications of local government services over cable systems includes 
^ in Liberal, Kansas and ^^Emergency MerV^ cable channel is used to report tornado 
warnings, lost children and other emergencies; a tone generator on other channels notifies 
viewers when an announcement will ba made 

*< in Palm Desert, California^ a cable system produces programmes for Chicane migrant 
workers on maternal and child health care, job opportunities, social welfare and other 
government services available to them 

- in Casper, Wyoming, the public library provides a ''Video Reference Service" on Cable 
Television subsc][;ibers ask questions via telephone and a librarian answers via a cable channel. 

Among the potential uses for the local government channel have been mentioned: 
applications for law enforcement, fire prevention, emergency services, crlirdnal Justice 
administration, employment services, consumer protection, environmental monitoring and 
control, health care, public library services, social services, municipal, cultural and 
recreational events, local government administration, community involvement in local issues. 

Suggestions have also been made in the US for the setting up of ♦'community information centres": 
a city would provide some programming on the local government channel toward groups assemble 
at existing neighbourhood facilities. 

b) Educationfl service j3 

At present, examples of educational uses of channels on cable systems include; 

- public schools in WlUnboro, New Jersey use cable television to transmit reading readiness 
programmes for pre-school children; the programmes are watch3d in nursery schools, at the 
public library and In homos , 

- In Corvallis, Oregon, the Oregon State University transmits college-credit courses to off- 
campus students 

O 'n Monroe, Louisiana, the cable television system lln]<s up with the Louisiana Hospital 
ERJC lovislon Network to distribute continuing medical education directly to doctors^ homes and 
oiiices on a spacial chanicl. 



oolnoldd with sdicatlonal services envisaged for regular, over-the-alr television with 
the dlfforonce that educational services over cable would be able to taJvO advantage of the 
great chonnoi capacity i of the possibility of providing channels for audience selection and 
eventually two-way Interaction bet\veen viewer and programming source. 

liie edaoational services envisaged include instructional programmes to school S| out-^of- 
school education such a.s career education, high school and post-secondary degree courses In 
the home, Instruction for homebound and Institutionalised persons, pre-school education and 
general education* . 

#2«2> Public Access 

In the United States public access channels have been dofinad as those channels set aside by the 
cable operator for direct use by the public, with no control exercised over programme content 
other than that imposed by general libel and profanity lawsi 

Hie FCC requires the cable operator to establish rules for the public access channel which at 
a mintmum coQtain these provisions: 

public access must be on a free first-come, non-dlscrlmlnatory basis 

- advertising is prohibited fo? commerblal products or services, or on behalf of ai\y 
candidate for public office 

- lotteries and obscene or indecfent matters are prohibited 

- facilities for live studio presentation of five minutes or less must be provided free of charge* 
Charges for programmes of more than five minute^ and other fees, "must bo consistent with 
the goal of affording the p»jblio a low cost mean of television access'* 

- public inspection of the names and addresses of all persons or groups requesting access time 
must be permitted. The operator must retain suoh records for two years. 

In Canada, the expression, ^'community programming^', is used for programmes which are 
tnttiated by community groups or Individuals, According to an investigation made by the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission on such community programming, the community 
people involved in the production is as follows: 

Individuals 19% 
Public Service Groups (Red Cross, YMCA, etc) 16% 
CommuaUy Information Groups 14% 
Arts/Crafts froups focused on music, 
culture, etCt 13% 
Social action or hobby groups with specialised 
interests (w'clfare rights, consumer protection, 
legal questions, etc.) 13% 
Ethnic groups 7% 
Other groups 16% 

100% 

The use of cable systems as a medluia for participation and involvement by Individuals and 
groups was to a large extent conditioned by the availability of the new, cheap and easy to 
use production tcclmology. In particular half-inch video-tape. 

The use of half-tnch videotape as an alternative to the mass communications systems was 
developed several years ago, particularly by so-called ''undergroundl' video-groups (such as 
ppen Channel, Global Village, Ra|ndance In ^Iew Yoiic, see below) 

Two-way spryi c os 

pn^post of the above-mentionad services nvo still basically one-way services, even If of a much 
SJi^oro diversified nature Uion those presently available. A further and more basic phange Is 
tinr:i1ilAil \w ihi> intrndu^tion of twQ^wflv ov lutnrfictivQ florvlcas hnvo b:ien proposed er 



envieagedi ranging from the trivial to now political patterns. 



Hie proposed sorvlcea differ markedly in design and cost depending on vviiother thoy aie 
initiated aud controlled by the system itself or by the user. 



1) see enumeration in Walter S. Baert Interactive Television, Prospects for Two-Way 
Serviced o'l Cable; Rand Corporation, MF^ November 1971, 



2»$>1» g/stem^nltiatcd tw)-way services 

Typical examples of such services would bo audience counting, meter reading, alarm detection, 
opinion polls,- participation In qulzz games, response to questions In educational programmes* 
in fiuoh* cases, replies can be sent by pushing a button or automatically. They would therefore 
only require relatively low Information or what has been termed narrowband responses and / 
a relatively Inexpot^slve subscriber terminals estimated to cost up to $300 with a drop to $100-2{ 
if mass produced. ^ 

The limitation to feed-back only through data transmission might not be acceptable for certain 
other services such as educational programming, medical diagnosis In the home, comm'inlty 
Information services. In this case, response in voice and even video might be required. 
Particularly voice response has already hoaii used for televised instructional courses {Stanford 
University and others). Experience has already shown that return cable (or microwave) 
voice channels have advantages iu terms of connection speed and convenience compared with 
return telephone circuits. 

_ _ _ I 

1) The costs^quoted here and in the following sections have been taken from Walter S. Baer j 
Interactive Television, Prospects for Two-Way Services on Cable, Rand Corporation, R-888 Mr 
November 1971 

The cost for the subscriber equipment (microphone, speal<er, modulatro etc.) has been 
estimated at $50-100 above the simple d^tta response unit. This cost Is expected to drop by a 
factor of two for larger quantities. Equipment for video response would be more expensive, 
l.e* an estimated $1,600 at each location for black and white, 

2,3.2# &i bfiorlber-lnltiated two-way services 

The choice of available services wouVd be much greater with, If the subscriber were not 
restricted to answering questions or responding to items represented to him but co^jld 
request information or entertainment at his convenience. Subscribers coild use a push- 
button device or a full key-board. The requests would be processed by a head-end 
computer which would serve as a switching centre between the consumer and the Information 
source. 

For simple requests, such as train, plane and bus schedules, stock prices, Information on 
location of public health and other services, the subscriber terminal oo^.ild be In the form of 
a small strip printer, (cost estimated at less than $100). 

For display on the television receiver a single picture would be sent to the subscriber who 
would need equipment for record'ns and display of still pictures. Such 'frame stopping*^ and 
•^frame storage*' d<ivIcos are still in a very early developmi^nt stage. 1) 
Even if the cost of videotape recorders would drop substantially. It Is not sure if and when 
Individual households can be expected to be so equipped. 

These servtcps link the subscriber to the headand of a cable system. A further dsvelopmont 
would be to provide facUfties (or s'.jbscrlbers tq communlcpto directly with one another, 
similarly to a telephona system, it is thought that a cable system can be readily adapted for 
message and data transmission. 

o 



1) Th9 first public demonstration of a frame stopplnz eqalpmerit was shown by MtTRE 
corporation In Koston, Virginia, for use In a computer aioed Instruction project via cable. 



The subscribor terminal ^vould be similar to the one for polled, narrowband responses with 
the addition of a keyboard teleprinter, and^pther additional equipment. The cost for an 
Inexpensive terminal has teen estimated to between 800 and 1000 dollars. 
For such polrtt-to-point services requiring voice and video, one method suggested Is to 
assign special frequencies or to use separate cables for such services. It is foreseen that in 
the first instance minioipal authorities, (police departments), school systems and business 
enterprisos would be Interested in these services. The cost of the subscriber terminal would 
depend on the spocifio usft required} a medium quality video terminal with black and white 
camera and associated equipment has been estimated to $2. 600 -3. 500« These latter services 
would In a sivltched network roughly correspond to the videophone* 

3* Qr^tanisatlons and documentatton? USA. Canada 

ft " 

3.1. U.S.A. 

d« U 1. Organtsattons 

a) Federal Agencies 

Federal Comm-inicatlons Commission 

1919 M. Street, N.W,, Washington D.C* 20544 

The FCC's jurisdiction over cable systems as part of its mandate under the Commui^cationa 
Act was affirmed by the Sipreme Court In 1968* 

In 1970, the Commission created a special Cable Television Bureau responsible for 
administering and enforcing cable TV rules, gathering information about the cable Industry ^ 
• and advising the Commission on cable matters generally. 

b) Private Organisations and Associations 

National Cable Television Association Ino > , 

918-916th Street, NAV., Suite 800, Washington D,C» 2006, 

NCTA was established in 1952 as a national trackorganlsation representing the CATV 
inrlnstry before the Federal Communications Commission and state regulatory bodte3« 
Included in its active mcnibership are 1150 operating CATV systems and 210 associate 
members. Associate members are manufacturers aJid suppliers of CATV components. 
CATV brokerage anJ consulting firms, financial and other organisations having an interest 
In the CATV industry. 

Cable Television Information Center 

2100 M. Street N. W. WishLngton D. C. 20087 

Provides information primarily to local government officials. Hou'ever^ the Center's 
reports are available to all* 

United Church of Christ 

Office of Communication 

189 Park Avenue &3uth, New York, N.Y. 10010 

A leading force in support of citizen involvement in cable television* 

Publlcab le • 

National Kducatlon Association 

1201-1 Otjt Street, N,W., Washington D*C. 20086 

Acting Director? Dr. Harold E. Wigren. 

O Publicnble" was pabllshed in July 1971 in an attempt to stimulate pi^ibllc Interest in cable 
ERJC ^levislon. ITio organisation seeks to identify issues in cable communication and provide 



Insti tute of Film and Television 



Nevv^York Unlvo r slty S oh ool of the Arts 
DIreotorj George Stoney. 

South Building, 51 West 4th Street, New York, N. Y. 
The institute rans the following projects; 

NYU Mcadia ©tub^^ ju^oinmunUy film projeotg producing video tar)es covering all subjects 
and shown dally 

Videotex, a community vldoo access centre. A model for the development of communily 
video centres. Over 100 people were trained In four months. 

Alternate Media C enter^ established as a prototype for tlie development of local origination 
programs for CATV. w 

3« 1. 2c Documentation : 

Center for Analysis of Pub l ic Issues , 

Public Access Chan*5els: Th3 Hev/ York Experience. March 1972, 27 pp. plus Appendix. 
Available from tho Fund for the City of New York, 1133 Avenue of the Americas, 
Suite 2290, New York, New York 10036. 

Committee of Telecommunications 

Communioatfons Technology for Urban Improvement. <^ 
National Academy of Engineering, Washington D.C. 1971, 218pp. 

A description of more than 20 possible pilot projects most involving cable - to demonstrate 
pul^lio uses of telecommunications. Available as Publication No.PB3l7 from tho National 
Technical Information Sc^rvice, U.S. Department of Commerce, Springfield, Virginia 22151. 

Heitler, Bru ce and Kalbe. Kas {eds.) 
The Cabl<rFable 

Yale Preview of Law and Social Action, Vol. 2, No. 3, Spring 1972, lOSpp ($1. 00) 

Described by the editors as a ^'counter source of views*' to the Sloan Commission Report, 
this Issue emphasises the problems posed by the commercial cable development. Available 
from Yale Law School, Box 87, New Haven, Connecticut 06520. 

LeDuc, Don R. , "A Selective Blbligraphy on the Evolution rf CATV, 1950-1970" 
Journal of Broadcasting, Vol. 15 No. 2, ^rlng 1971. 

Molenda. Michael 

Annotated Bibliography on the Educational Implications of Cable Television. North Carolina 
University, Greensboro, School of Edicat ion, Publ. date. Jan. 1972. 

Brief annotations are provided to material on the educational implications of Cable Televiston 
(CAT\^). Hie material covered consists of articles, position papers, conference proceedings, 
government statements and legal documents, published oetweon 19G7 and 1971. The material 
is dividod into four sections: status anlstatus future of CATV; regulation of CATV{ CATV and 
education} and CATV and soclo-cultural concerns. 

Price . Monroe and Wickleln. John 

Cable TV: A Guide for CItiEen Action, Pilgrim Press, Philadelphia, 1972, 220pi) ($2.95). 
Presents a pprsuasive case for cit{;sen Involvement in local declsIon-*malcing. Copies are 
available from ths Offic^ Communiqatlons, United Church of Christ.* 

Philips. Mary Alice Mayer : 

CATV: a history of commujiify ante'njii television. 

Northwestern University Press, Evanston, Illinois, 1972. 
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Tho dovelopment of community antenna television (CATV) is traced from its beglnnlns in 
various local efforts to bring television to areas of poor roceptloni The history of federali 
state and municipal regulatory practices and problems are examined, and the potential 
applications of cable television are discussed In some detail. 

s 

Sloan Commission on Cable Communications 

On the Cable, the Television of Abundance, MoGraw-Hlllp New York 1071, 256pp ($2* 95). 
The product of a year-lon-j study, the Sloan Commission report contains excellent background 
material. The report surveys the history aud technology of cable television and suggests thd 
prospects and possibilities. Available In commercial bookstores. 

Smithy Rilph Lee, Tha Wired Nation, Harper &Row, New York, 1972, 128pp ($1.95) 
Originally published in shorter from in TTie Nation, May 18, 1970, this sttU is regarded as 
one of the }>2st introdiotions to cable television. Available commercially* 

Schlafly. Hubert. Jr . 

The real world of techaologloal evolution in broad'^and communications. 1971, available free 
from TolePrompter Corporation, 50 W. 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10033. 

Stroud, William. 

Selected Bibliography on Telecommunications (Cable Sj/stems) May 1972, 38pp ($1. 50) 
Qille comprehensive. Available from tha Wisconsin Library Association. 201 W, Miff in 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin 

Rand Corporation,, mi^v grants from the John and Mary Markle Foundation, and the Ford 
Foundation has undertaken a number of studies on cable television. 

3,2. Canada 

8.2.1. Organisations 

a) Canadian Radio-Televlston Commission (CRTC) 

The CRTC is the regulatory agency responsible for all broadcasting, Including cable systems. 
HoCommission lays down the policy for cable television in Canada according to th3 provisions 
of the Broadcasting Act of 1983 and issues licences to cable opsrators following publio 
hearings. 

Chairman; Mr. Jean Pierre Juneau. V. Chairman: Mr. Harry Boyle 
100 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ontario KIA 0N2 

b) National Film Bpard 

The National Film Board has ta!<en an active part in various aspects of community programming 
as s\'ell as othsr new kinds of videoproduction* 
Director; Sydi-3y Newton \ 

P.O. Box 6100, 3155 cote de Liesse, Montreal 101, Quebec. 

c) Can adian Cable Television Association 

The Association represents a majority of CATV systems operating In Canada. President? 
R.C. Short 

130 Albert Street. Ste. 908, Ottawa^ Ontario. 

.2.2. Documentation ; 

Canadian Radio-Television Commissio n 

Community /Vntcnna Television, May 13, 1969. ^ 
Itie improvomsnt and development of Canadian Broadcasting and extension of US Television 
Coveraue In Canada by CATV,' Dccem^ber 3, 1989. 
Q 'lable Television in Canada, January 1971. 
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Tho Integration of Cable Television in the Canadian Broadcasting E|/stem| 26 Feb^ 1971. 
Policy Statement on Cable Television, Summer 1972. 

General and policy aspects have also been dealt with in various speeches given by various 
senior officials of th3 CRTC. 

ActlvltlOB tn Europe 

In most European cauntrlesi tho regulation concerning telecommunications and broadcasting 
makes It necessary for cable operators to obtain authorisation from the competent 
authorities (In most cases Ministries of Post and Telecommunications)* In general, cable 
systems have been used only for the distribution of programmes broadcast over the air, 
which in a number of co^xitrles has included the possibility of malclng foreign television 
programmes available* A case in point in Belgium where a number of systems provide their 
subscribers with ten programmes: th^ two Belgian programmes in Flemish and French^ the 
two Dutch, the three German rnd the three French programmes. 

At present^ authorisation has recently been given In a number of countries for experiments 
in local programme origination. 

a) United Kingdom 

The decision to allow local programme production was amu>unced by the Minister of Post and 

Telecommunications on 9th August^ 1972, Five licences were awarded to the following 
companlest 

^Company Location Subscribers 

Greenwich Cable vision London 16.000 

Redlffuslon Bristol 24. 000 

British Relay Sheffield 31.000 

Radio Rentals/EMI \ Swindon 13.000 

Wellingborough Traders Ass. ^ \ Wellingborough 8,000 

So far, cable programmln;]; has been limited to material of strictly local interest without az\y 
specific requirements for educational o^r specialised services. Most experimental stations 
operate on the basis of a small stud:o» mobile 1 Inch VTR and a staff of six. 
Tlie Cable Television Association which represents the main BritisU operators has submitted 
a plan to the Mlnlstxy of Post and Telecommunications calling for an expansion of cable 
televIsion» based on existing networks (Citizen's Channel, VidBo Arts Channeli Box-Office 
^phaimlj Local Television Channel, Leisure Studies Channel, etc.) 

5octunentatlon : 

pic T elevision Advisory Committee Report s 
1972, ajid Papers of the Technical Sub-Committee, 

Ministry of Poats and Telecommunications (Available at Her Majesty's Stationery Office) 



b) Nethorlands 

Several adhoc experiments In local programme origination were undertaken until 24th 
December 1971 when a ministerial decree subjected such activities to authorisation. 
In 1973, the Minister of Culture, Recreation and Society announced that six cable systems 
will be authorised to originate their own radio and television programming for an 
experimental period of two j^ears; these systems are located in the following citiess 
Amsterdam/Bijlmer,* Deventer, Dronten, Golrle, Mellck and Hoi-keribosch, Zoetcrmeer. 
Those experiments will be subsidised by tlio national government: all initial expenses for 
equipment, tho total costs for programme production during the first year and 50% of the 



production costs durln:^ the first six months of the second year. 

The maximum time for locally orlginited programmos will be three and a half hours a 

week In radio and the samo In tclcvislont 

These local cable television organisations are being set up in the form of association of 
members who will thamselves produce pro^^ammes, foundations some of which intend to 
provide professional production assistance. 

p ocumentotion; 

Jacques J. Taks ; 

Cablecasting in an industrial society. The Blankenberg International Conference, 16-18 
May, 1973. 

c> France 

The now broadcasting law of 1972 stlp^ilates that the dissemination or dl5?tribation of 
programmes through whatever means is a national public radio and television service 
which is contrasted to the ORTF» Permission for programme distribution can however, 
und>r certain conditions, be given by ministerial daorea. 

In order to study all issues raised by cable television, the ORTF and the telecommunication 
administratio;i have jointly set up two bodies 

- Socict(< Franfaise da Tdlddistribution (SFT), which will undertake studies of all 
relevant economic, legal, etc. aspects. 

- Centre Commun d'Etudcs do T^Mvision et T^Mcomnninications, which will exercise 
technical control of cable systems and study such new possible services as electronic 
distribution of newspapers, 

It Is foreseen to create local cable oporatinu entities with participation from government or 
municipal authorities including the OI^TF, local press, universities, cultural associations, 
ptivato cable companies etc. 

In principle, thi*ee channels should be reserved for the distribution of ORTF progr«amme3, 
two-three channels for repeats of ORTF programmes. The local cable entities wou!d 03 
allowed to distribute foreign programmes and would otherwise bo free to docide the 
composition of th3ir programmes, subject to existing laws. 

At present, It seems that after an experimental period of two years, a general cable statute 
will be elaborated. In July 1973, the govermnent publishod a list of six cities for cable 
television exi>^riments: Cergy-Pontoise, ChamonJx, Creteil, Grrfnoble-Eohirolles, Motz, 
Nice aid Rennes. 

In all those pilot projects, tho cable system will be owned aad oi>erated by a compan3' 
Including Soci6td Franjaise do Tdlddistribution (34%). The local authorities and the regional 
press. 

In the three, most advanced projects it is foreseen to provide chana^ls for local Infonnation 
(Ccrgj^-Pontoiso, Creteil), educational programmes (Grcn)ble) and a t>vo-way service 
(Cr<<toil), 

Do c um 0 n tati o n : 

LoRap]>ort fJujou, La T61^distrib'.ttion, Sonovision, 8.3.1973. 
^ Otho r E u;rop3 an Coun tr ics 

In a number of other countries, studies arc under way concerning tha role and function of 
cable systems, rules concerning local progranuning, etc. 



IV, V1DE0GRAM3 

totroductlon * 

Since the firdt vldeooassetto system was announced in 1988| expectations «' and fears - 
were for a am revolution In audio-visual communications after radio and televlslojii the 
vldeocassette as a form orindtviduallsed'* electronic medium was to have a profound effect 
on the communications environments* 

The expected revolution has not happened. It is still a potential* There is still much 
confusion mainly because a number of system whether technically ready or not, were 
announced or thrown ^on the market'i A number of different technical methods were used 
which made most systems incompatible t a cassette from one system co'ild not be used 
with the player from another. The development of such videosystems had been initiated 
by electronic industries which vied with each other^with little attention paid to the potential 
cons^imer and his possible requirements. 

The basic purpose of these new videosystems can be described quite simply: to provide a 
system In which a player is attached to the television receiver for indivldial replay of 
programmes recorded ou cassettes or on discs. 

The desirable characteristics of such systems may be listed as follows: 

- optimal sound and picture quality 

- capacity not only for replay of already recorded programmes, but also for recording 
broadcast television programmes or own productions, 

- cassettes and dfscs should be able to provide adeq»iate programme duration, at least 30 
minutes, preferably \ip to 60 minutes 

- the speed of replay should be flexible and the equipment should permit possibility of 
varying the speed, frame-stopping and ix>3slbillty of playing back and Jorth 

- th3 player should be simple, reliable, easy to maintain and operate 

- the costs should ho reasonable: the player should ideally coot loss than a colour television 
set; the cassettes or discs with a recorded programme no more than a gramophone record 

or a book 

- there should be technical compatibility so that cassettes or discs from one system can be 
used with a player from another system 

The confusion also shows in the fact that there is no generally accepted term to cover all the 
different systems. Often the term "vldeocassette'^ is used s o as to include also video-discs 
and other systems based on different technical methods. In this context the term "vldoogram'' 
is used oven If it has not gained the same acceptance in English as In French* 

There are at present a great number of systems already on the market or und3r development. 
In general terms the systems are of two different kinds in respect of perfornaance and 
capability: 

systems for replay of recorded material; In gen<^ral these systems are based on new \ 
technical methods invented by electronic industries. The recording of material is only 
possible on an industrial level due to the high costs and the technically complex methods 
used. Examples are: EVR, SelectaVlsIon ar{d present-typo videodiscs (Teldeo by AEG - 
Telefunlcen, Videodisc by Phillips Discovisioii by MCA). 

- systems for replay and recording; these systems are generally based on existing methods 
which have been developed towards more almpllfled and loss expensive formp. These are 
two basic kinds: 
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a) systoms based on the use of videotape In the cassettes 'Aiiich ma'ces possible three uses t 
replay ot rccordad programmes, recording from the television set or recording of own . 
production with an electronic camerai examples are the systems launched hy Phlllpsg Sony 
Ampox, AVCO, Victor Hapan, Marsushlta, etc. 

b) systoms using ordinary film; recording is thus possible only with a normal film camerai 
and the film must bo processed in a laboratory i such systems are manufactured by Vidlcord 
(UK) I Normende (Germiiy), KodaI< (USA) etc. 

However, even within these groups there are great d'iferences between the various systoms 
developad by different industries. If tho m'iltipllclty of systems has been and probably will 
continue to be a serious obstacle for a wide-spread acceptance of such vldco-^systems, a 
further difficulty is caused by the different television standards In the World. Equipment 
designed for use on 525 lines and 60 cycles (North America, part of South America a.id 
Asia). Only systems using ordinary film avoid this constraint but have in turn other 
drawbacks. The disparity between the various colour TV systems (NTSO P-WL, SEC AM) 
can bs solved either through the use of a multl-'Standard television set or through the use 
of a multi-standard player with similar cassettes. 

Problems of standardisation arise in further areas such as within and between individual 
systems^ bot\vecn the barlous recording and playback processes, between the various types 
and formats of programme carrier material and between various designs of cassettedt 

2* Markets a.nd Concerned Sectors 

2»1. Maricets 

Markets for videogrammes are first of all related to the availability and dogree of penetration 
of television, mainly in colour sets. The large markets would therefore be restricted to 
those countries where television is widely introduced. 

Some years ago, during the first euphoria, wildly optimistic evaluations were presented* 
These seem now to hav^^ been termpored but most market studies still are mostly based on 
suppositions since the products have still not been commercialised oq a sufficient scale to 
allow firm judgements. 

In general, a distinction has been mad(3 between two main market categories: 

2# 1. 1. The InstltutionallsolMarket 

Under this category would fall al InstitutlonSi groupa, associations etc. that might be able to 
find a use for videogrammes In their current activities. To this group are counted 
educational Institution:? of various kinds, hospitals, shipping, aviation and transport 
companies, libraties and information centres, labout unions, churches as well as various 
professional groups (doctors, nurses etc.) 

2« U 2. General Public 

While present prices restrict the use of videogrammes almost exclusively to the 
institutionilised market, there are great exp3ctations for a mass market at a later etaiQp 

Ax\y evaluation of this market must solve a number of difficult problems concerning such 
issues as the probable consequences of shorter working hours and longer weejcends or 
holidays, the manner in which individuals, households and groups will budget ths U3^ of their 
free time, the Interaction between various media and other occupations, the development 
in the educational sector, etc. Of more practical importance are s^ch aspects as the 
standardisation of equipment, the increase In colour television ownership, th9 simultane<)U8 
availability of both equipment and programmes* 
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2«2* Concernod Sectoi 's 

Indistrial and commercial enterprises In a number of sectors are directly In'/olvod lo 
the production and distribution of hardware and software. Moreover, a number of other * 
sectors In society will either wish to avail themselves of this new technology or will be 
directly affected by activities In this fl^ld, » 

In terms of current actlvltiesi the following sectors would in different ways be involved 
or affected. 

2. 2« 1. Soctors concerned with the manufactarlntt and production si de 

2i2«l«l. Electro ni c Industry 

The electronic ind jstry has boon and still is the single most important sector active in the 
vldeogramrno fleldt Vldi^ogrammes v/ere In fact Introduced on the basis not of expressed 
requirements either from institutions or the general public but of action taken by a certain 
number of electronic Industries. 

The reason for this action seems two-fold. One is the Intention to Increase the sales of 
television sets which would be supported through the addition of a further method of using 
the set. Another Is related to the fact that there had been no new major electronic consumer 
article on the market since the introduction of the colour television i^et. 

It should be noted that videocassette and video-disc systems have been developed^ln a few 
countries only (Germany, Hollandi Japan, UK, US) and that the manufacture and commercial . 
exploitation in other countries will take place through affiliated companies or on licence. 



2* 2, 1.2. Finance Groups, in particular Banking Firms 

In many countries^ the large commercial banking firms or group3 hold dominant positions 
with regard to both the electronic industry and software producers. 

Those firms would thus be involved and Intei^ested in revenues, not only from the fabrication 
and sale of programmes. 

2«2.1«3. Publishing Industry 

The publishing industry whatever its form of activity (books, press, records, etc.) has an 
immediate interest in any new medium for the transmission of information. 

51 these, the record Ineiustry is generally associated with the electronic Induatry, in some 
cases with multi-purpose conglomerates with interests also in music publishing. One 
objective is to find a :iew form for the presentation of the artists with whom the companies 
hold exclusive contracts. 4 

The press has often experienced new media as disruptive competition, particularly at the 
local level. l*herofore, in many countries the press follows the developme nt of the 
videgram industry with great interest - and concern. Certain press groups envisage the 
production of audio-visual magazines for tt\?.ss distribution. 

While earlier, the book publishing industry seemed to regard audio-visual media as a menace 
only, there now seems to be a trend towards treating the audio-visual field as an extension of 
Its current activities* Publishing complies in a number of countries have entered the 
videograme fields as producers and distributors. 

2«2«1»4« T he f il m industry 

The film Industry which already h-^d to cope with the advent of television obviously and 
similarly lo the publishing Industry, has a double reason for direct concern and involvement. 
The new medium would bo a competitor but could also serve a s a now distribution method 



\ for its products^ In general, the involvemout talcea the form of making available archives 
\ and stocks of films and of participation in the production of cassette programmes. 

SJ»2.\1.5» T eloyjslon orgarxlsattona 

So far, television organisations except for those with a direct Involvement In the 
vldaogrammo Industry have In general taken a somewhat A^fea^lve attitude to^vards 
the new modiujm, seen mainly as a competitor. At tha s^ame time, there are plans to 
utilize the stock of programmes and material in th3 possession of the television organisatloua 
for \ideogramme distribution. The main Issues are the policy adopted by the television 
organisations and the noedHp provide a solution to problems concerning copyright and 
neighbouring rights. 

To this category ^may also be added television production companies. In general such 
companies are affiliated with the electronic enterprises, publishers or television 
organisations. 

2>2, 1,6. Societies of authors^ performing artists, etc. 

While holders of rights of various kinds (authors, directors, performing artists, etc) 
find themselves confronted with a new medium which, on the one hand presents new job 
opportunities, on the othor an Muexpected utilization of their work. With regard to the 
latterw^se^^^hsy wish to obtain a renumeration proportional to the quantity and price of 
^al^^r^lHTeuro^, at least, these matters will be handled by the national association of 
the various holders of rl^ts. 

2* 2, 1,7* Government au thori ties ^ 

Generally, activities associated with the production and distribution of videogranimes would 
fall outside government Involvement, However, in some countries, fears have been 
expressed over possible monoply situations. For this reason, governments In some countries 
have taken a more active role; for example, in Sweden a government-controlled company 
was set up which was requested to conduct a series of studies and folio at developments so 
that if a commercial monoply were established it could aidertal<e productions Itself. 

2« 2* 2, S c^ctors concerned uith the use of v ideogra mmss 

While there is still much uncertainty about a generalised use by the public at large, a number 
of Institutionalised .sectors show great Interest in the use of vidoogrammes, 

2«2«2, 1, Public uut horlttos an d servi ces 

In this sector, interest has been e5q)r3SS8d for a wide range of purpos es such a3 Information, 
training and education. In particular, vldeogrammes are seen as having an Important role 
in activities within tb? training and education sector since they are felt to provide a more 
flexible audio-visual means than such traditioniU methods as television broadcasting or films, 

2«2*2,2» Industry a nd commerce 

Within th3s^3 sectors a number of uses are envisaged: 

- support for programmes of professional training. Information etc. 

- support for communication \vithln enterprises 

- suppi:)rt for sales campaigns * 

"^•2,2,3* Pplitloal parties^ labour unlona, churoh3s. etc , 

Q 'Vlthin organisations and a.'ssociatlons In various fields (political, religious, educational, 
ERJCibour, etc.) vid(5o -grammes might provide a new meana of providing information. 



2.3 

2i3« Soctora concerned ^vlth the distribution of vldcaogrammes 

In respect of the general distribution of vldeograTimesi interest has been expreased by 
almost all enterprises now involved In the distribution of printed or audio-visual material* 

It Publlsbtng and l)ook commerce 

Plans have been formulated for the inclusion of vidcogrammes In the range of material 
now sold through publishing outlets and book-^stores* 

2*3t2> Electronic equipment and record commerce 

Stores now selling records would wish to add vidcogrammes to their sales whichi an in 
now the case, would often be combined with the sale of electronic audio-visual .equlpuiont. 

2<3>3> Press distrlbutovs 

Large enterprises Si)Oclallslng In the distribution and sale of dally papers, reviews and 
magazines, certain ranges of books, mainly paperbacks, have indicated Interest In adding 
vldcogranjmes to their sales range* 

3i Structure and organisations 

The organisations so far Involved in this field are mainly of a commercial nature. The 
situation is very fluid and doponds on the fortunes of the different systems. 

In general terms, two kinds of enterprises take an active part: 

- enterprises which have developed the hardware and which also to a lesser or greater 
extent are involved in production and other software aspects 

- enterprises mainly concerned ^vith the softwarOi 

In this context, indlications will concentrate on the software aspects, in terms of 
organisational structure and productloa activities.' 

3* li Organisations concerned with programme and other software aspects 

The situation is fluid with regard to software aspects In particular programme productloa 
for crassette systems. Among the discernible trends can clearly be seen alliances between 
the manufacturers of hardware and those organisations that now control the media, as well 
as associations between organisations d3aling with production, publishing and distribution. . 
So far, there seem to bo a few new organisations having entered the field. 

In the following will be given a summary of organisational patterns In soft^vare production 
and distribution that are now emerging* These can ba classified asj the hardware 
manufacturers, existing media institutions, new combined enterprises and new distribution 
forms. , 

3< It li Ha rdware manufacturers 

As was pointed out earlier, some of the hardware manufacturers also enter the software 
field, particularly programme production. Typical examples arot 

1.1. hi. v^^'::.::^;''; 

The EVR Is primarily Intended for the Institationalised market slncb the high costs of 
both playors and cassettes make mass distribution unce^rtain. In principle, hyo methods are 
applied t Recorded prpgrnmmea are offered through a cfitologue and programmes are 
Jitoduced on roquast. 
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Tho EVU catalogue offers: 

- progrtiminos of gonoral intorestj a -'lOth Century Encyclopodia, an audio-visual 
monthly magazine, a soi'los of film olaasics 

- programmes of an cducatlonil and Informational natare, often addressed to 
professional groups, such as doctors -xxi mrses 

The EVR Partnership ha.i coiioludijd contracts for the prediction of programmes, for 
the utilisation of film archives and for the distribution and tiaXe of EVR cassettes. As 
the main examples may be mentioned: 



a) Canada: tho EVR Partnership has taken over contracts originally concluded by CBS 
^ with the National Film Board for the use of their archive and with Pathe-BoUevue tot 

the production of programmes and distribution of cassettes. 

b) Gcrmaiv: a contract with the production company, Vidcothak which Is aifillated to tha 
publishing firm, Bertelsmann Verlag. 

c) Franco: an association with LIbralrle Hachette which also had production caoablHty 
through Its daughter company Tele-Hachette. . * 

d) In the United Kingdom contracts have been concluded for the u se of the educational 
programmes of the BBO aid for the use of the film archives of certain Industries such 
as British iMotor Corporation, Leyland, IBM and Imperial Chemical Industries. A 
number of contracts have also been made with companies which produce programmes for 
themselves on behalf of clients (Associated Television, Granada, Crown Cassette 
Communication, ICEMetc.) 

e) in avizerland EVR Partnership worits with the piibllshing firm Edition Rencontre 

. . throug!i Its department Rencontre TV and with CADIA (Communaute d'Actlon iwur lo 
Developement de 1 'Information Audlovisuelle) also affiliated with Rencontre, which In 
turn is affiliated with aBA, one of the three shareholdars in EVR Partnership, CADIA 
infoudu to produce and distribute scientific, medical, agro-chemical, cultural material 
for information and training. . 

f) Japan: affiliation with Malnlchi EVR S/stem which forms part of the publishing group 
Mainichi Newspaper Publishing Corporation. 

1. 1. 2. AVCO-Cartrlvislon 

AVCO has access to existing lilm through Its affiliate production company AVCO Embassy. 

Agreements have been made with United Artist and British Lion Film for the production 
of new film series. The commercialisation and distribution of the cassettes will be 
■ - handled by a specially created affUiate Cartridge Television. 

1.1.3 Philips VCU 

Philips has set up a company for the production of programmes and acquisition of rights. 
Other production companies like Telescan In Denmark will contribute with production of 
programmes and provision of cassette copies oji request. 

1. 1. 4. piversifled co mpanies 

In a Si>sclal situation are those hardware manufacturers that are part of conglomerates 
also dealing with various aspects of programme production.. Typical exa/nplos are CBS 
and even more RCA whos-3 a.ffiliatcd companies ai-o active In tho bvQadoastlng, record, 

\ TOl^^f^^^^^ industries. In this ease, the hardware and software aspects 

OAn Im cl<i60ly integrated from tjie beginning through available film and television archives, 

^^•^Yodactlen companies, availability of copyrighted works and contracts with artists. 
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b) ft numbsr of oth3t Inijtlfeitlons haw entered or iDtend to 6 

euob as IRFA which is 8p»n6ored by the Instltut de l^Audlovlstoii MedloalOi TBAMA 

Internatlonali which Irtonds to work primarily for the pharmaoleSi eto. 

3t It 2» 6t Other coxitr le a 

The same trends can be seen also In other countries 

a) in Holland^ the VNU (Verentgde Nederlandse Ultgeversbedrljven) a press publication 
concern has set up a production department and participates In the activities o f other 
speclalisod oomi)anies 

b) In Italy, the major publishing group, Mondadorii intends to add vldeocassettes to their 
activities 

c) in Sweden, two Important industrial groups \vith major Interests In publishing bavo jointly 
set up EBAV (Esselto - Bonnier Audio-Visual). 

3tl*3, Specially created organisations 

So far, there seem to be few organisations, specifically created for cassette production and/* 
distribution apart from affiliate companies estabUshsd by extstin;; media institutions (such 
as Videogrammes de France etc.) 

tliere are, though, some examples: 

a) in France, the In Magazine, has been set up to produce cassette prograninieo which 
are shown to the ^'captlve^' audience in "salon dvcolffure'*, 

b) a muUl*-national consortium Nord Cassette with headquarters in Oslo has been set upbjf 
companies specialised In press distribution which wish to add the distribution of cassettet» 
for rent or sale* to thoir previous activities. Nord Cassette comprises the main press 
distribution enterprises in Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. . 

3«2« International Groupings « 

3* 2« 1« Certain efforts have been made, particularly at the European level to co-ordinate poUoled 

and activities, either through existing associations such as the European Broadoastlng UtUpa 
(EBU) or through specially created bodies. 

Of these recently restabllshed bodies, the most important is the International Publishers*' 
Audiovisual Association (IPAA). It was established In 1970 in Zurich and groups tbd 
following publlshersj 

*• C. Bertelsmann (Germany), Bonniers (Sweden), Esselte Group (Sweden), Gnlher ft ^ahv 
(dermai\/), Librairle Hachotte (France), A. Mondadorl (Italy), Editions Bencontre 
(S^^ltzerland), VNU (Holland). 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1^^ objectlves^f the Association are to co-ordinate audio-visual policies att4 activities of 
its members at the international level, to promote the exchange of ideas and *5xporIence> 
to facilitate the production and distribution of audio-visual programmes undertaken by 
Its members. 

The IPAA has set up three commissions for the study of legal problems, particularly In 
tbe copyright field: technical problems with a view to promote standardisation of eqiilpmenti 

^^^j^g^^^^^^ Including market studies* 

tii^ii^ pxipy to widen thoir activities find reach i|ttevnitional audiences,' certain multl-natlowi- 

iiiip! ^ 

"->ll lassotte International Brussels which groups Hachetto (Prance), ilarmartn-Montartus 
Spi|h|p^^ Nord-CDssotte (Scandinavia), &Dhmtdt Agence (Switzerland), Smith & Sorts 



( United Kingdom) . 

-Nord*Vtdoo > StocUholmj which comprises some of the main publlsWng bouses in 
Denmark (Gutonborghus and Gyldendal)i Norway (Gyldendal Norsk and Mortensen) 
and &vodon (EBAV)* 

4/ Programmes and Experiments 

• ■ ■ 

4.1i General 

The programmes and material that can be mada available on vldeograms are 
basically of four kind si 

- already existing programmes and material, often produced for other purposes (clnemai 
felevislon etc) which are transferred to cassettes or discs and :tiade available tlirough 
sale or renting 

- original prodtictlons undertaken specifically for videpgram use; these will either be 
programmes for general distribution or prodtjctlons undertaken^ often on request, for 
particular and specified purposes (training courses, sales campaigns, etc*) 

non-professional production undertaken by groups or individuals for their own use 
("electronic home-movies^* etc.) 

- in systems with frame stop capability it is expected that the use for information storage 
and retrieval might become extremely important* Any kind of printed, graphic or visual 
material could be displayed over such systems which thus would fulfill similar functions 
as various micro-fiche systems. 

4ii2i T ransfer of existing programme material 

Various examples of this kind have already been mentioned* With a more generalised use 
of videogrvim systems, it is expected that the large existing collections of audio-visual 
material and programmes could be available in a more Individualised and accessible formv 

4*3* Original productions 

While so far activity In this field has been relatively limited, there are a number of 
productions undertaken which point to the emergence of certain patterns of use: 

a) " In-house^tralntng and information in industrial and commercial enterprise s, 

_ The American insurance company, "Equity", has installed some r200 EVR players 

and set up a rotation system for the cassettes; tJie programmes are daslgnod for Information 

imd training of staff w th the intention of increasing Information outlets as a substitute for 

lectures and viewing rooms " 

« Coca-cola has installed Sony VCR players in some 200 affiliate bottling companlea to 

show information and training programmes. 

b) Sales campaign s^ 

Somo companies (e.g. Ford) have started to uao cassettes for the presentation of new 

products to their sales staff and to customers 

0) ^ Professional information and train^.n^y 
. In a number of coimlries, vidoograms are prodiced and distributed, often under the 

sponsorship of pharmaceutical and modlcal supply firms, to doctors and nurses (US, France, i 
||ili|i^it|nany) » Such uses could obviously be extended to other professional groups* | 
iiiiii^^^ ^^ Md infer mat "^"^^ ' ' ^ -^^-^^^^^^^ :::-::^ft:i| 

IM appltMUon. T^me-Life video^assetti | 

! Sffi^ has been termed*lhe lar^^ project ever using vldeocassettesj a 

{ ; - 4^ schools in Japan, Iptenjiidvto ifiform school leavers qf various = . i; 

lERJ<"BiitM^^^ prospects Vi difforent companies* ^ralnichi wllU^-^tftfi^^^®^^^^^^^ 

I: W jjiVll ^ipf i ifh about 1006 schools and the nymbet of^oples required Is estimated to::mmm 



reach 100, 000. 

^ Audlo-Vts ual magazlno s . 

Some production 6ntorprls38 havo introducVd the concept of regular audio-visual 
magazines. TIme-LIfo has launched a quarWly cassette magazine? on eooaomlo 
affairs and othor similar projects are under preparation In other countrleSi 
g) ."Ca pttve Aud Ion cos| ^, \ 

A special category of productions are aimed atl^captlve audience^' In varloua sItuatlonSt 
Examples are the cassettes provided by the Fronch In Magazine to top halrdresslng 
salons, the French series PROMAMANfor u^e In maternity warda, productions for use 
by hotel guosts^ In airports, etc* 
b) Hobbles a nd spo rts 

Various progranmies are released which address themselves to Individuals Interested In 
a hobby or a sport; these are often of the ''how to* • . kind. Examples are "How to play 
go\V\ a "WIno guide", both prodtioed by Time-Life. 
0 Oth er project s 

In the UK and S^A'eA3n, plans are advancing for equipping tankers and other merchant 
vessels with video playback facilities. Programmes for the crews will Include recordings 
of national television programmes, and feature films. 

Documentation ; 

Much of the material that has been published consists of presentations by the manufacturers 
and production enterprises, articles in the specialised and general press, market 
analyses etc. 

Of studies of a more general Interest may be mentioned: 
Bruhn> Wolfgang : 

Die Ent\vicklu.vj3m<!>felichkelten der Bildschirihkassetten. 
Pernsehinformatlonon, MiVz 1971, 

FellowSi James et a\; 

Television Cartridge and Disc Systems. 

National Assoclatfon of Educational Broadcasters, Washington D.C., 1971. . 
Klotter> Rich ard C. ; 

TV Cassettes - a new hardware and Its Implications. 

Institute for Comnvinication Research, Stanford University, February 1971 (stencil) 
9uinn, ,, ^tftnley ; 

Video cartridge, cassette and disc player systems. 

Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers Inc. , New York, October 1971. 
fioborts. Mirlin; 

Video Cassettes: the Systems, the Market, the Future. : 
Roberts and Associates, Inc., Beverly Hills, California 1971. 

The Video Cassette ani the Video Disc} ^sterns and Markets 1972, Analysis and Forecasts. 
International Publishers' Audlovis^ial Association, Zffrlch. 

Zacoarlan; P. a nd Wood/ C.B.B.t 

Video player and recordor systems for home use. Techiilcal Centroi EBU Brussels, March 
1971. 
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V. NEW FORMS OF VIDEOPRODUCTION 



!• Gonoval 



The development and avallfiblUty of the new light video-production equipment, In 
particular the 1/2 inch and 1 Inch videotape facilities, have changed the conditions 
for vldco-productlon. Previously video-production could only bo luvlertaken on a 
professional basis and therefore almost exclusively used by mass media Institutions* 
No\v» '^televlslon^^ can become a medium for groups and Individuals, for the 
development of local action and participation by the public. The distribution can take 
place over cable systems, closed-olrcuit television or simply through the exchange of 
tapes and jp^oup viewing. 

These new technical moans thus make possible a more diversified production Intendod not 
for a mass audience, but for smaller, specific audlencies. 

This "alternative television" has evolved particularly In Canada and tha U.S.A. It has 
just started In Europe, where th3 distribution conditions are entirely different, due 
to the legal status given telecommunications and broadoasting. 

So far, these new means have mostly baen used for social communication at the local * 
level and for '^counter-Information'' feuerllla television). In North America the means 
of production are often put at the disposal of various groups by official institutions 
(universities or other educational institutions, nistries) or by private foundations, eto« 

There are a large number of groups and activities involved. In this context, it will ohly 
be possible to mention some significant examples. 

2. yid'^ojyraphe 

The VIdDOgi'apho in Montreal is one of the most interesting projects undertaken within tha 
framework of Challenge for Change (Socltft^ Noavelle), an experimental programme 
doslgaed to improve communications, create gx*eater understanding, promote new Ideas 
and provoke social change. Challenge for Change is established by th-3 Government of 
Canada as a participation between the National Film Board and certain federal government 
departments an\ government agencies. 

The Vld^ograph? is essentially a centre for production, screening and distribution of 
audio-vis^ul produ^cais, open to all and sot up in ordar to'Uemocratize the videotape"* 



For prod iction7 the basic principle is for a group to propose a project. The programme 
committee which consists of the sov'en pcrmanant members of the Vidcographe decides 
whether the proix>sal is to ba accepted. If so, the equipment is put at the diiitx^sil of 
the group as well as a budget which averages about $1, 400 per production. Once the 
programme is finished, it is d*5cided whether it will only be shown in tha video tli»3atre 
or distributed to other groups. 

^^^^ i After the first five mon?;iS, 220 projects had l>?on proposed, of which 50 had been 

accepted and '10 finished. The average duration of productions was about 30 mlnutesj 
the age of the producers was from 8 to 60, the average being 24. 

The Vid(5bgraphe has also set up a system for distribution of pix)gramme copies on the 
o for universities, community cable television groups?, cultural centres, associations i 

^^^^^^ S I on the other for anyone who applies for a programme. ^ 

i,^^^;^;^^^^^^^^^^; experiment under tha name of Seloctovislon gave tha opportoiity to cable subscribers 

PS^'^M near Mo iiroal to choose their own programmi>si each subscriber was given a list 

pp^^^^^^^ cajlod the cable studio, Indicating the programmes of his 

ifgjM(^i^^^^^^^ on the number of requests, programmes wore then Immediately 




Organisatlona 

National Film Board of Canada, P.O. Box 6100» Motitrdal 101, Quoboo* 
Vidlographe, 1604 Satnt-Oonla, Montreal 129» Quebeo. 

Dooumentatlon t 

« 

Challenge for Chanfca 

Newsletter (three or four times a year) published by National Film Board of Canada* 
Le Vidlographe, undated 
Robert For get t 

L'Exportonce du Vld^ographe, Sonovision 31. 5. 1973. 

Ibere are also a number of other vldeogroups, particularly In Toronto, Queboo and 
Vancouver 

3« USA 

Since 1987, a nxmber of videogroups have been active In various parts of the country. 
Some of them have been tied in with other activities (environmental, multi-media 
events etc.) but ir.any have concentrated on community issues of various kinds* 

Information on .such groups often rapidly becomes outdated} however, a list of 
known groups includes: 

Community Video 

2515 Q. Street NW, Washington D.C. 2000V 
Community Video Center 

Federal Ci(y College, 1411 K Street NW, Washington D.C. 20003. 
Earth Light, 

26 Austin Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Experimental Video 

797 J.B. Acevedo Street, Bio Piedras, Puerto Rico 00923 
Global Village, 

454 Broome Street, New York, New York, 
Kailasa Jon Shafer 

1610E. 2drd Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 
Open Channel 

220 West 42nd Street, New York, New Yori< 10036 
People's Video Theatre 

Ralndanco, 24 East 22nd Street, New York, New York 
Santa Cruz Community Service Television 

Johnny Videotape and Friends, 465 Ninth Avenue, Santa Cruz, Cdlfornia* a ^ i 
Urban Video 

405 East 56th Street, New York,. New York 10021 

Vegetables Group, Miami, Florida. 

lH^ilf lie America, ;> 
I^ljlllllico/Califo^ 

P 3|j§|;Farm, Lanosville, New York 12450 



4. Europe 



As mentlonod oadlor, only few activities of this kind have been undertaken In Europe. 
Various groups have been working within the framewoxi< or artistic events (exhibitions, 
muUI-medIa presentations^ etc*) but experiments In social communication are relatively 
few. , 

In France a number of exporlmants have been Initiated or supported by the Service de 
la Kecherchc of th3 ORTF* The objectives have been to study and develop tha use of 
light video-equipment as a maans of communication for the self-expression of 
Individuals and groups, for Inter-group communication and for dissemination of local 
events with provision of feedback, lliese experiments have for the most part 
Involved various groups* 

In a series of proj$pts carried out In Carpentras (Vaucluse) In July 1972, Interested 
Inhabitants welch taught how to handle the equipment and requested to undertake the 
entire production. Apart from produotlon3 on various aspects of local life, another 
project in a naarby village made It possible for two antajonlstlo groups to record 
tholr views and confront them in public. Throui|)x temporary installations, a meeting 
of the municipal council was disseminated to sets In streets and In caf^s, provided 
with feedback faolUties which made possible a dialogue between the citizens and the 
members of the coimcll. 

Experiments and projects of various kinds have also been undertaken by certain Malson 
des Jeunes et de la Culture and other groups. 

D oc u mentation ! 
pRTF . 

Exp*5riences de communication r^alls5es par le Service de la Recherche de I'ORTPi 
TV et ffduoatlon, no. 32, Avrll 1973. 

VIdeogroups active In Europe : 
BELGRTM: 

Radio Tdl<5vlsion Culture, Lifege 
Video Gulliver 

14 rue du Roitelet, 1170 Brussels 
Video Insas 

8 rue Thdr^slenne, Brussels. , 

FRANCE: 

Collective Vid<o 

85 rue Rambuteau, 75001 Parle 

E.R.E.C. 

(Equlpo de Recherche pour I'Expresslon et la Communication), 6 rue du Jardtn des Plantes, 

69 Lyon 

FOiad;it|on Iota 

Port do la Conf^t^ence, Pont <|e 1 'Alma, ?aris» 
g | :D aint-Q^rmaln, 75006 Paris* . 

i py\lLttiS^ 75005 Paris. 



MK 2 Production 

65 rue TravovslSro, 76012 Parle 



Slon Vtd<Jb 

74 rue Albert, 750t3 Paris 
Vlddb Drop Out 

18 me do I'Od^oa, 75006 Paris 

Vldgb Imporia 

75 rue Duteau, 75 Paris 

Vld^o Poing 

8 rue Mattel, 75 Paris 

.Vld^oOO 

30 ru<3 du Preasior, 75 Paris 

GERMANY (F.R. ofi: 
Vfd-^o Brian Wood 
Astalerstrasso 8, 8000Munlch 

ITALY ; 
VId(Sb Centre 

Corso Garibaldi 28, Milan 

NETHE RLANDS; 

Open Studio Herengracht 

Qerengracht 15G, Amsterdam 

Video Meat-Bail 
Hartogstaat 5 A, The Hague 

SWITZERLAND; 
Mediateller 

c/o Alex Ganty, Alfred Wlllener, Guy Milliard 
7 rue B^lo, Lausanne 

5. Other Countries 

Also In other countries, a number of videogroups are active and various experiments 
arc carried out. 

One of the most Interesting projects Is TV 16 In Tanzania. This project Is connected ^ 
with th.3 UJamfta movement whose Ideas formed the basis for the davelopment policies 
which President Nyarere officially laid down in the Arusha Declaration of 1907. 

The jMirposo of the project Is to give tin Opportunity to the rural population In the 
w t^jaj^^^^ to express themselves and to communicate to the authorities and 

S yKll villages their experiences and problems. The villagers themselves saw the 
K #1^^^^ Videogroup as a means of communieating with th3 authorities. Recotded 
5^ pMWfK<# the vlUaces on their most presfln^ problems was shown to vatlous 

litliorji^-^ replies, comments and suggdstlons from the authorities were jn turn 



recordad and shown to the vlUogors. 

Tho vld(5o techniques have also been used to show the villager a their own reality so as 
to establish a dialogues between various groups. ^ . 

The first pha.io of Tanzania TV 16 was financed through International aid given by 
Canada, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. The socond phase will include the establish- 
ment of a Video Communications Centre at Dar-es-Salaam with number of technical 
teams at tho disposal of the educational and rural development services) It will be 
assisted by tho UNDP, Unesco and FAO. 

# 
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V, F OnE CAS TS 

During the last yeavs, various studies, articles etc. have been pubHshod on the 
foreseeable technical developments In the communications field and their Implica- 
tions for society and the Individual. In this context, mentloh will only be made ol 
more authoritative, particularly official, generally policy -oriented studies. These 

are still few in number. 
1, Official studies and reports 

1.1. President's Task Force (USA) 

In a message to Congress of 14th August 1967, President Johnson tra.ismittod a 
"recommendations relative to world communications which apart from policy state- 
ments concerning the American position with regard to Intelsat dealt with a number 
of domestic communications Issues. A Task Force on Communications policy was 
established which Inter alia was requested to study which technology could meet 
now communications requirements In the most effective and efficient manner. 

The Chairman of the Task Force was Eugene Rostow and the report published In 
December 19C8 also became known as the Rostow report. The final report dealt 
with the organization of the United Slates International commimlcatlona Industry; the 
future of Intelsat', satellite communications and educational television in loss developed 
countries; domestic applications of comm>ulcatlon satellite technology r the domestlo 
telecommunications carrier Industry; future opportunities for television; the use and 
management of the electromagnetic spectrum; the roles of the Federal Government 
In telecommunlcatloiB. The Report Includes a numb2r of recommendations many of 
. which were however not implemented by the Johnson or Nixon administrations. 

A number of background papers were used In the preparation of the report; those 
. include a survey of presept and future telecommunications technology as well as 
studies on each of the subject matters dealt with in the report. 
Final Report; President's Task Force on Commmiicatlons Policy, December 1968. 
U.S. Goveniment Printing Office, Washington D. C. 
Staff Papers; President's Task Force on Communications Policy, 
tl.S. Department of Commerce/National Bureay of Standards, June 1969 

1.2, Telecommlsslon (Canad-t) 

In September 1969, the Minister of Communications announced plans for a compreh- 
ensive study of the pvesent state and future prospects of telecommunications in 
Canada. This study was called the Telecommlssion. More than 40 sepayate studies 
were organfzed by a Directing Committee which was also responsible for the general 
report covering the main Issues and problems disclosed by the Individual studies, 
and presenting options for co.t^lderatiois. 

The Individual studfes were grouped accorfJing to eight main sect|on3{ legal consider- 
ations; <^conomlc cqnsideiwtlon^; International considerations; tecJmological ^tudlesj 
Information ai\d data systems; telecommunicatlona environment; ^lecommuijlcatloas 
/aiygova 

The general report published under the title Instant World sets odt the background 
. ^ ^f ^iC'Oblinis jfaclng the policy-makers, and discuas the social aspects of telccommun- 
jeallof\S| fe^^ of tolccommunloatlons In Canada and lh3 prosont situation, 

^ j|o |iito^^^^ on a 20-years forecast of technological developments aid the respon- 
ErJc^!^*- gbyornnvo \t in th3 Identification and proteptfon of the pitbllp interest, - 



The Telecommlsslon Is probably tho most thorough open-minded and lively offlolal 
8tu4y made anywhere. 

Instant Worlds Report oh Telecommunloatlons InCanada. 
Information Canadai 1971. 

Televtston A dv isory Committee 1972 (UK) 

As an example of the more limited studies carried out or underway In a number of 
countries may be mentioned the Report of the Television Advisory Committee 1972t 

The Committee was requested to consider the situation after 1976 with regard to 
the radio frequencies allocated or likely to be allocated to broadcasting In tho UK, 
present and future transmission technlqueSi vldeorccordlng and replay technlqueSi 

The report discussed terrestrial broadcasting, cable television, satellite broadcast- 
ing, vidcocassettos. The report Is supplemented with a number of papers prepared 
by a Technical Sub-Committee. 

Report of the Television Advisory Committee 1972 and Papers of the Technical Sub- 
Committee, Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications, 1972. {Available from Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office) 

2« Books, articles and other presentations 

Books, articles etc. on the future of communications vary with regard to scopo, 
purpose, quality and seriousness. The selection mentioned here Is necessarily 
somewhat arbltary - It Includes material which Is significant or In other ways has 
proved to bo useful. 

2.1. yn Englisli 

2.1 j. "Electronics^^ report of 1969 

The American magazine Electronics published in Its Issue of November 24th, 1989 
a special report on communications of tomorrow ("here comes the tuned-in, wired- 
up, plugged-ln, hyperarticulato speed-of-llght society*') 

The report discusses such technologies as satellites, facsimile, computers, tele- 
phones, microwave transmission etc* In an easy-to-read, journalistic style. 

2. 1.2. Science and technolog/ report 

The US magazine Science and Technology In Its April 1968 Issue ran a series of 
articles on developments In communications. The articles deal with such Issues 
as tho communications revolution; tho compJiter as a commujilcatlons do^coj 
diversity of broadcasting technology} network, transmission an J switching technology ( 
social trends and the need for a new communications policy. 

2.1.3. Annenberg Symposium on C ommunlo atton 

The Annenberg School of CommuuJcations, University of Pennsylvania organised 
In March 1072 an International symi^oslum on Communlcatlont ^ 
Technology, Impact and Policy. 

The subject matters doalt with Include Instructional technology} communications 
And Odmpulorsj pommunlcatlons satolUtos} broadcasting techrjologlcs- Inptltutlonal , 
o eoivtrols) OA'iVj media and sdiieatlon} trunsportatlon versus commonloa* 

EWC ll^jy^^^ of now communle&tlonj technologies. 



2.1 14. Boafdikiant Th '? Infomatloo Maohtjies 



In the bool< The Information Machines t Their Impact on Moa and the Media, Ben 
Bagdlklan deals with the changes brought about by the combination of computera, 
Innovations In tranflmlsslon technology and new ways foi? the Input and output ot 
images. The book focuses on what the content of daily Information will be, the form 
and method of distribution. 
(Published by Harper & Row, New York) 

2*2* In French 

it,2A» G. Metayer; Les svstlmes ^loctronlgues de communication 

This book gives an overview of current communications technologies (television, 
computers, cassettes etc) envisaged trends and future uses. 
(Published by Les Editions D 'Organization, Paris 1972) 

2,2.2. J. L. Sarvan-'Sohrelbers Le Pouvolr d'Informer . 

Under the title "The power to inform" Jean-Louis Servan-Sahrelber has published 
a major study of the media and the changes brought abaut by the new technology. 
While particular attention Is paid to the press, there are also chapters on broadoftt- 
tlng, cable television, vldsocassettes and new electronic means of producing graphlo 
and video informrttlon. 
(Published by Robert Laffont, Paris) 

2.3, In German 

2. 3.1. H. Lenhardtr Die Zultunft von Rundfunk und Fernsehen 

Helmut Lenhardt, Administrative Director of Oesterrelchlsdher Rundfunk (Austrian 
Broadcasting Corporation) In 1972 ijubllshed a book on the future of radio and 
television in relation to the new electronic media. 

This woi-k particularly discusses the development of electronic media from a 
financial point of view and In the light of the overall national economy. 

2*3.2. W. Nest el ; "Nachrlchtentechnlk"ln" 1930 Ist Morgen" 

In a nijunber of publications on fuiire developments generally are also included 
chapters on communications, A succinct report by Werner Nestel is to ba found 
in the book "lOSO Ist Morgen" (1930 Is tomcffrow)} the article mainly duals with 
broadcasting techholo©r and data transmission. 

2.4. Special studies 
2.4.1. ITU . 

Apart from the official documentation, the ITU publishes In the TelecommunlcatloiM 
Journal articles of dealing with the future of telecommunications, mainly from ft 
tochnlcHl point of view, As recent examples may be plentlonedt ^ 

- Buslgnles, H. j The Future of Telccommunloatlonj and their Influence on Mahl<Ml 
Vol. 38 -lV/1971 



Tdmult, C. t Planning thd Telecommunloatlonfl network of the Futarei 
VoU 40 - V/1973 ^ 

Metayer, G. i From Cable Television to Hlgh-Capaoity Communication Networicsj 
Vol. 40 - lli/1973 



